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Savannah and its Renaissance 
By Col. Neyle Colquitt 


Secretary to the Mayor of Savannah 


New cities, particularly those which have 
attained their principal proportions during 
the past decade, have an advantage over 
the older ones in that their builders profit 
by the experiments of their older sisters, 
and pursue only the most modern methods 
for securing sanitation, shade, beauty, com- 
fort and other ideal conditions. In plan- 
ning a city’s extension fifty years ago pro- 
vision was not particularly made for the 
electric car and the 
automobile, and_ to- 
about 
$0,000 miles of street 
railway 


day there are 


within the 
corporate limits of 
towns and cities in 
the United States, 
and the automobile 
makes its tracks over 
thousands ot =treets 
where the street car 
does not run. 

But Savannah fur- 
nishes an exception 
among the older cit- 
ies, Planned 1Vi7 
years ago, her broad 
streets and parks and 
squares are of the 
type imitated by mod- 
ern cities. The city 
was laid out by Gen. 
James Oglethorpe, the 
founder of 
He must have possessed remarkable pre- 
science, for his original plan, which still 
exists in all its pristine beauty, is yet a 
model. ull street divides the city east from 


west. On every alternating street parallel 
to Bull there is a series of parks, two blocks 


apart. On the other alternating streets paral- 
lel to Bull there are no parks, and these 
streets are used more particularly for traf- 
fic. The Strand at Bay Street bounds this 
system on the north, and Forsythe Park at 
Gaston Street on the south, though a similar 


system is employed in the new sections of 


l 


the city. Oglethorpe Avenue and Liberty 
reet, two of the oldest thoroughfares 

avannah, have handsome center parkways 
with thirty-foot driveways on each side, 


and, though laid out over one hundred 
years ago, are models now. 

There are 167 acres of park area 
Savannah and 376 acres of public grounds, 
this city being one of the leading cities 
in the United States in point of park area. 


vines . : 
The value of these 








beauty spots and 
reation grounds as 
In inicipal asset is 
daily being more fot 


1. Though 


owned by the ety 


cibly realize 


they are not under 
the supervision 
control of City Cow 
cil, but of the Park 
and Tree 

sion. The powers 


this Commission 


Commis 


absolute, and should 


the Chairman { 
that Commission se¢ 
fit to uproot a live 
oak and plant a pal 





metto, the Mavor and 
( neil and all the 


Georgia COL. NEYLE COLQUITT 


Commission is kept out of polit 
not hampered in pursuing a fixed p 
The ¢ 


Savannah’s natural beauty, the palmett 


ommiussioners are the guardians 


crepe myrtle, Judas tree, 


oak, dogwood, tea-olive, Spanish bay 


and many other varieties being indiger 


irishing in the tropical climate 
h moss exists in great abundance 
is most attractive to visitors. 
Savannah, in common with many ot! 
‘ities, has taken on new life withi 


or six years. This rejuvenescenct 
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AN CITY 


ed DY the races, and every cent of it 
t into the city’s advertising fund. Pub- 
rited gentlemen underwrote the races; 


ss resulted, these gentlemen, not the 


} 


ild have made up the deficiency. 


Recently Mayor Tiedeman proposed ft 
Cit ( incil that the city appropriat 
10,000 for advertising purposes, provided 


bodies raised a like amount. One 


rade bodies wanted to make it 


$100,000) right away. This indicates th 


t that prevails. 














BONAVENTURE CEMETERY 


and experimented and then began raising 
an advertising fund. The International 
Automobile Race Meet in Savannah in No- 
vember, 1908, was largely an advertising 
scheme. It was not the idea of the local 
promoters merely to get the crowds and to 
reap the incidental profits of their pres- 
ence, hey wished to be advertised to the 
world as the most successful promoters in 
the history of the sport. And they were. 
They wanted the world to know that they 
lid things” in Savannah. The crowds that 
came were converted into Savannah boost 


ers; nor was that a l. fi r S15. ‘1? Was 


THE HEART OF SAVANNAH 
The black squares show the park system 


The sale of Savannah’s city bonds proved 
to be another bit of municipal advertising, 
he lesson to be learned being that in float- 
ing an issue of bonds the most painstaking 
precaution must be employed to the end 
that all proper parties be furnished every 
whit of information available, for in this 
way a number of splendid bidders may be 
secured who, otherwise, would not have 
been attracted. Two and a half million 


dollars worth of four-and-a-halfs were sold 


two years ago during the panic at an aver- 
age price of 105.11 and the issue was ten 
times oversubscribed. 
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An interesting problem in almost every 
pality is that of the acquisitio1 
eets in new sections. Up t Januar 
1YO7, when Mayor Tiedeman assumed the 
s of government, the City of Savant 
rsued the policy of buying streets 
| parks. In a single tract $42,000 was 
aid for streets. Mayor Tiedeman an 
ed a policy of paying nothing for 
~ ts and parks, and while this policy met 
IS Opposition in some quarters at 
d it was predicted that it would 
1 ail, the best proof of its sanity is that 
he past eal ile 1i@ 5.000.000 square 
‘ d for streets, lanes and parks 


A CENTER PARKWAY 
one of the numerous thoroughfares with 


Oglethorpe Avenue, 


AN. OLY 





bal i) or 5.000 
I VY may ii 
or $2.50. WI 
‘ roe 








center parkways, was laid out a 


still a model street 


have been secured free of cost, all of which 
land is in the city limits. Through the sam« 
tract in which the had 


$42,000 for lanes 


city paid 


2 500,000 


once 
and 
square feet were obtained free of cost. In 


streets 


city secured $350,000 in land 

This should those 
communities where the purchasing policy 
still obtains. 


one year the 


for nothing. interest 


Another stride in municipal advancement 
inauguration 
In choos- 
ing the Bacteriologist the greatest care was 
taken. 


worthy of emulation was the 
of a Bacteriological Laboratory. 


An examination, prepared by three 
local physicians, was advertised in all parts 
of the United States, and on a given date 


the examinations were held in numerous 


more lil era 
deaths 
this 


used, and that 
a decrease in from 
importance of 
ciated. 
charge for 


matter 
During 1908, 
age of mortality in 
twelve per cent. In 
cent. It is but 


crease in the 


1909 
fair to 


cessibility of antitoxin. 


dentally be mentioned that 


rate, from all causes, was 


its hist 


As a matter of saving t 


than ever before in 
the steam chamber which 
as an auxiliary to the H 
has proven its worth. The 


number of d 


entury ago, but is 


doses res 


] +} . 
diph Heri 
be ippre 


. . 
nay a} 


before the re 
antitoxin. obtained, the perce 
diphtheria 


CuA>C> 
it was tour per 
ttribute the 
é t! Lie 
It might 
the et = 
] ] 
r | t 
i ia> 
1 
ol 
the n } 
} 
vas 11 rurated 
" 
h De 
ham} 
nan i 


renee, 


exare 
































SEVEN MILE STRAIGHTAWAY 


Part of the automobile purse, built of Augusta gravel by convicts 

‘ ne « cases f f the « . for there is a provision therein 
eas n prohil go the eeping of any save private 
() OS ty tv feet of a residence Phe 
In 1909 ) r which preceded the passag 
() ! ! f the ordinance has subsided and the pure 
egulations have proven generally sat 
| e bi tor Daily inspections are made by 
es from t the Health Officer or his special assis t 

| es the rounds in a mi 

| ee! : I ily ed by the Ba te Fist 

| | rv fails to mainta the t 

red s rd it is closed by the aut! 

) The « thers have give 1 great deal 
( ‘ é the matter of street lig] g 
e} eat he past vear, with the result that 
ter tl ! S nnah has some of the mos intly 

t \s ! S ¢ ted thoroughfares in the « ( ti 

! ' ll « S ‘ en drives On | ghton Street, the pri dow 


SVERS 
4 - 





THE MERCHANTS MAINTAIN THE LIGHTS ON THIS MAIN BUSINESS STREET (BROUGHTON STREET) 
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town shopping street, there are ornamental Under the policy announced by May ; 
posts or stands with from three to five clus liedeman, to the effect that in all inst 

ter lights on every post, on both sides of where streets are donated to the 

the street, disposed thirty feet apart, al- city will grade and open them, num ~ 
most all the way from East Broad to West large developments have begui These 
Broad Streets, a distance of eleven blocks. tions bid fair within a few vears to 

It has been found that the night business most beautiful parts of the city. Many lots 
in this district has increased since the in- have been sold and the erection of homes Ht 
stallation of the lights. Th Vv are main- begun. The result will be t t the 
tained by the merchants who pay their pro will be assessed for taxat 

rata at a fixed price per front foot. Bull higher figure than heret 

Street, which runs the full length of the soon realize 


; . ‘ . 4 . P : 4 : ‘ ‘ if 
ty north and south, is lighted under thi ter rents, ete., more q 


—- Z 
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en 




















SEVEN LIGHTS TO THE BLOCK 
View of Bull Street, showing Shepherd's Crook type of street lights 
. 1 
terms ot a contract between one oft the two py ed ! min? ! tiv I {) 
local electric light companies and the city, ( these 


which contract runs until 1920. There ar truct a half million d r hote ! : 


SIX poles to the block with an additional sts. The hotel comp been 1 I 
pole on each side of the intersecting and a large part of the st su 
squares. The posts are of the shepherd's Under the terms of the ntract 

crook type, and are of the same style as city the hotel sl 

those used by the New York Edison Com £350,000, 

pany. Each post carries a four ampere Savannah has re adopted : 
magnetite are lamp. The effect of this traffic ordinance, patterned after 

street lighting has been marked. Visitors other cities and amended f1 

have been so much attracted as to remain’ the provisions of which ar 

over, and many enquiries have been re mounted traffie squad 

ceived from all parts of the country ré Though the farm proper is not Ss 

garding it. nah, the institution 
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\ marble and nze ¢ 

| the | here \\ esley 
here \ i 1 t i lishe l 
( r} rs P Stant 

> S the wor vas 1 Savan 
st rs S i i ‘ rs I 

\I iis mark the spot where 
\ Crreene 1ere Eli 
\\ AP SS On Bull 

‘a st ! I le s I ivi @ the 
| ( R Ss rd re ( ! ren s 
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THE “S'’’ TURN ON SAVANNAH’S AUTOMOBILE SPEEDWAY 


been pointed out, and it is well said that a stone of the monument was laid by Gen- 
city without monuments is a city without eral Lafayette. On the Strand, along the 


incentive. And so Savannah continues t river front, is the beautiful Oglethorpe 
build monuments on her public thorough- memorial, which marks the spot where 
fares. If every schoolboy knows that Savan- Oglethorpe spent his first night on Georgia 
nah never had a bank failure; if every soil. In one of the squares on Bull Street 
schoolboy knows that Savannah is the is a monument to Tomochichi, the Mica of 
largest naval stores port in the world; if the Yamacraws and the friend of Ogle- 
he knows that her exports are larger than thorpe, through whose influence the In- 
those of all other South Atlanti ports com dians in this section lived in peace with 


bined—as large as those of Philadelphia their white brothers, furnishing the only 
and larger than those of San Francis: 0, example of the sort in colonial history. 
and have increased faster than any other Another monument to General Oglethorpe, 
Southern port, according t Uncle Sam’s a marble memorial costing $40,000, has been 


igs profit completed and will be unveiled in the fall 


him if he did not have the incentive in President Taft, Colonel Roosevelt an1 other 


statistics: what would these thir 


i 








THE 


prominent men are expected to attend the 
exercises. In still another square on Bull 
Street is the Jasper monument, the corner- 
stone of which was laid by Grover Cleve - 
land, which is one of the few monuments 
in this country erected to a non-commis- 
sioned officer. Sergeant Jasper lost his life 
in defense of Savannah, as did also the 
noble Pole, Pulaski. A wonderfully beauti- 
ful and « haste monument to his mem rv als 


AMERTI¢ 


Within the sphere of an a1 
t t it 1 ‘ 

( policies it may t be 
dwell upon the org 

ir trade | les, Ul! g 
potent factors F 
In fact, this subj ’ 
treatment Ss ( 
| lies have 1 tine ‘ 





See 


FOUNTAIN YN FORSYTHE PARK, A 31-ACRE RECREATION GROUND 


rears its head on Bull Street. These, with 
the monument to the Confederate dead and 
the one to W. W. 
Savannah’s monuments 
them 


Gen. Gordon, comprise 
, and in addition to 
there are the two monuments to be 
erected by Congress at Midway Cemetery, 
near Savannah, to the memory of Gen. 
James who was killed in the 
Revolutionary War, and Gen. Daniel Stew- 
art, 
of 


Sereven, 


a revolutionary hero, and an ancestor 


ex-President Roosevelt. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 
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pality in regard to advertising and the gen 
eral promotion of the city’s interests, and 
the harmony with which they work spells 
continued success. This harm: ny and 
Operation is essential, and until it is s 
cured any city which endeavors to ad 
will do 80 only with lost energy and 
much unnecessary expense. 

Civic betterment is becoming t 
apart. The renaissance is on and S 
in the renaissance. 




















The Business Man’s Relations to Civic 
Development ° 
By Col. George H. Webb 


Secretary Providence Board of Trade 


whit 


‘h it is attempted. And the 








a | : ect. | siness man owes as much to the commu- 
ibh aT { I] which he lives or transacts busi- 
m he busin e t ess, as does the manufacturer to the oper- 
com which h ves Tine i tives upon whom he is as dependent for 
t cise and the ar r is equall e finished product as they are depend 
s terse All that he can afford to give ent upon him for their wgaes. 
time, energy and money; not theoretical It’s a sort of mutual association which 
it literally; and the resultant effect today is being formed in every progressive 
such giving is benef not only to t mmunity in the country—this Civie De- 
community at large, | to the giver hi velopment! It’s not a fad or a fanciful 
self \s cast dream. It’s a prac- 
n the larg ta tical business proposi- 
lishment which tion for the conserva- 
wellare rk 1s Car tion of resources, the 
ried to the highest de bettering of condi- 
gre r pertecth tions under which we 
ere the employer are to live, and the 
pena time energy enlargement of our 
nd 1 cate opportunities for help- 
nie e comtort ing others to live 
ell-] _ nd eve happier, healthier, 
luxury the wag longer and more use- 
earner, h the re ful lives. 
Suit that though the 


} ] 
thout thought 


profit to 





We hear the slogan, 
“For a bigger, busier 
and better 
EKEuphoniously it 


Boston.” 


self almost without sounds all right, but 
exception a finer qual is not the whole idea 
ty of m conveyed in the short- 
finished rticl er, but equally im- 
more saleable product COL. GEORGE H. WEBB pressive phrase, “For 
nd greater profits accrue to the em- a better Boston?” Surely if we aim 
| er t labor wl elieves that t make our cities better, the “bigger” 
tabl irroundings re but the and the busier” will follow of their 
age earners due, so in the case of own accord. It’s no new expression I 
the business man interested in civie devel am coining, when I say that the average 


opment, whatever energy he devotes to th 


cause of civic improvements returns t 
him a vidend which cannot alwavs be 
estimated in dollars and cents, but one 


which is inevitably satisfact 


F ory, and al 

ways in proportion to the investment made 

Civic development then is nothing more 

or less than welfare work in the city, town 

*From an address delivered at the “191! 
Boston Expositio1 
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person seeking a location for a factory, a 
business establishment or a home, does not 
look so much at the bigness and busyness 

a city, as he does at its environments, 
its atmosphere, and the surroundings which 
make it an attractive 
tractive place in which to live. 

When 
a city which he has recently visited, “That’s 
a good place in which to live,” 


either or an unat- 


you hear a business man say of 


then watch 


THE 
for development in that city. It will grow 
“bigger” and “busier” because it was made 
“better” before the other two factors in the 
case were Cé nsidered. 

Many a business man in recent years has 
been approached by some committee or 
by some worker in the cause of civic devel 
opment, ior the purpose of securing his 
assistance in some progressive work which 
the local commercial organization was ia 
thering, and that man has refused, possibly 

1a pleasant way, or possibly In a way that 
almost took the heart out of the petitioner, 
to contribute either time, energy or money 
for civic promotion. “What do I care about 
the growth of the city ?” says he. “What do 
I care about the betterment of the condi 
tion of our streets? What do I care about 
What do I 


care about the extension of our metropoli 


bringing in new industries? 


tan park system, the development of our 


shipping resources, the beautifying of 
some one’s back yard, or the framing of 
laws which will produce a better system 
of government? I’ve lived here a good 
many years, and I have all I can do t 
attend to my own business without looking 


for outside troubles.” 


Does he really not 
The proof that the 
great majority of such men do care is, 
that when they finally become interested, as 
is inevitable in the case of the man with 
brains, they devote more time, energy and 
money towards helping to make the com- 
munity in which they live better than some 
other rival community, than does the man 
who hypocritically allows his name to be 
used. for committee purposes, and then 
never attends a meeting for fear he will 
be called upon to do something. 


care, or does he care? 


Every citizen who is a good citizen, no 
matter whether he is willing to admit it or 
not, has a certain amount of inherent 
pride in the development of the community 
in which he lives; and it only needs per- 
severance on the part of the enthusiast to 
bring out that dominant spirit of civic 
pride and make it a helpful asset for con- 
crete work. 

The relationship of the business man to 
civic development is as close as is that 
of the father to the child. Let every father 
neglect his child and what can you expect 
of the offspring? Let every business man 
neglect his share of civic development work 
and what will be the result? 
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t I hich we live ()} é 
priage nh this piace | l ¢ 
Almost invarial ! 
Civ pride xists in eve 
large or small, url r suburl 
p i 101 ~ It né 
iwi ed, and its the } 
mal vVho takes an active part 
ening. He re gnizes his relia ind 
onsequent duty toward civic development, 
and does his share in contributing either 


money or time towards a cause 


KHOWsS 18 right. 


He realizes that the first step 
heation of all common interest, in rder 
that duplication of energy may be avoided. 


He knows that all petty jeal isles must be 
cast aside, and that personal likes and dis 
likes must be buried for the attainment 
f one common end. He is prepared to 
persevere, even though after the first crea- 
tion of enthusiasm there comes a spell of 
lethargy, disinterestedness, and lack of en- 
thusiastic codperation, which to the unini- 
tiated appears disheartening. He does not 
expect that the population of the city will 
be doubled in a year. He does not look 
for an immediate procession of business 
men to block the streets, looking for loca- 
tions for new enterprises. There is no ex- 
pectation that flowers will grow over ni 
where gravel and sand and mud and mire 
existed but twenty-four hours before. 

His business judgment, his trained mind, 
his practical experience, tell him that re- 
sults can only be accomplished by su 
mounting difficulties which occur as often 
in the business world as in development 
work. As he has possibly many times 
staved off failure by dogged determination 
to succeed, so in spite of all disappoint- 
ments as to codperation, in spite of all in- 
sinuations as to personal gain, in spite of 
disheartening attempts to arouse still fur- 
ther civic pride when the first fire has 
begun to smolder, he will persevere, because 
as a business man he knows that persever- 
ance is absolutely essential to success. 

Civic development is as impossible with- 
out the codperation and substantial back- 
ing of business men as is a solid structure 
without a foundation. The one is depend- 
ent upon the other. The trained mind, 
the hard worker, the man who is too busy 


to attend to any business but his own, is the 
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necessity in every plan for developing the 
natural or artificial resources of a city, 
town or village. The old saying that the 
busiest man is the one who has the most 
time is literally true. 

It has been proven true in Cleveland, in 
Cincinnati, in Buffalo, in Detroit and in 
Boston, where the Boston-1915 movement 
(results not to be accomplished in a day, 
but in years) is receiving the active sup- 
port of those who are known as Boston’s 
busiest men. In no place has the relation- 
ship of the business man to civic develop- 
ment been more forcibly illustrated than in 
this city. Codperation, unification, finan- 
al support, concrete plans, all show the 
stamp of the busy merchant, manufacturer 
or financier. Boston’s splendid exposition 
of what is being done in all parts of the 


countr along the nes of bettering the 
— : ol? ol it. : seal 
( te n whien e live, in every Walk 
life, is indicative of the progressive 
business man’s theory that we must know 
el re doing first before we seek 

brancl t along unknown lines 


he rac ilts wl ich Ry atns hopes to bring 
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the whole plan is conceived in such a com- 
prehensive manner, it is so admirably and 
intelligently presented and so concretely 
businesslike in its construction, that all 
thought of idealism fades away in the force- 
ful attempt to solve the problem of civic 
development as a whole, by first awaken- 
ing municipal consciousness through strict- 
ly educational methods, and then by com- 
prehensively setting business men to work 
in a businesslike manner to insure the ac- 
complishment of results. 

Here, then, is without doubt a clear 
presentation of the business man’s relation 
to civic development. 

The Boston-1915 movement was started 
by business men who realized that if Bos- 
ton was to progress industrially, if it was 
to be made one of the best cities in the 
world in which to live, then business men 
must put their shoulders to the wheel and 
keep it turning; not spasmodically for a 
day, or for a month, or for twelve months, 
but for years; and they builded well when 
they constructed a codperative development 

lan, which has won the confidence of the 
lie through the very stability which 


ne implie Ss. 


How They Save Babies in Indianapolis 


Sample of Cards Given Mothers 


for every feeding 
Don’t feed the baby cold 
But put the bottle in a pail o1 
water ral it | ! ! 
Don’t feed the baby too n } r to 
remember there is more dj ver 
ing too much than f 
But feed at regular hours, and from thi 


bottle only: if the baby cries at other 


times, give it cool, boule 


Don’t give it any milk in ease of diarrhea, 


But consult your physician or the nurse at 


milk station. 

}) [ har dle the baby too m ic] F 

j t it alone; don’t pick it up every time 
erie 

}) put too much clothing on it 

But | e it in a tub every day. 

Don’ v the baby to stay in a close room, 

t fresh air, asleep or awake, night 


t let it stay awake too long. 
But give it at least two naps a day. 


lon’t let the baby sleep in the bed with 


But if there is no crib, arrange chairs with 


ering over them and so the baby 


t fall off. 
] is worth having, it’s worth sav- 
by following the advice here given; if 
\ eed more, go to your physician if you 
have one, r consult the nurse at the dis- 


tributing station. 


The Basic Principles of City Planning 
By Frederick Law Olmsted 
Professor of Landscape Architecture, Harvard University 
City Planning may conveniently be con- all new city and town sites 


sidered under three main divisions. deliberately planned, whether 


[he first concerns the means of circula- have been planned by or for th 





tion: the distribution and treatment of the tors of the site, largely w 
spaces devoted to streets, railways, water-  cessi il immediate sales Regar 
vays, and all means of transportation and remoter interests of the 
‘ommunication. The second concerns the commonly been dictated 1 
distribution and treatment of the spaces miustice opinion of the intellig 
devoted to all other public purposes. The ective purchasers t 
third concerns the remaining or private desire to promote their 
lands and the character of developments Naturally vyhere the a 
thereor n so far as it is practicable for ig s been enlighter 
the community to control or influence such h a selfish « ehtenment, the 
evelopment. e be g 
Street and Traffic Systems , 
t and mean in his s 
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through a town, as in the familiar cases 
along the New York Central, the tendency 
became gradually stronger to disregard the 
hampering streets and lay out steam rail- 
roads, even in cities, ipon functional lines 
suitable to great long distance thorough 
fares operated at high speed. This divorce 


+ 


meant a great improvement as to the rail- 


roads, but it left the street system to stag- 
nate in the old ruts and tended to a total 
disregard of the relation between the 
streets and the railroads as distinct but 
complementary parts of one system of cir- 
culation. 

But if the long distance and suburban 
steam railroads thus divorced themselves 
from the antiquated methods of the street- 
planners, all other improved means of tran- 
sit have been as a rule bound hand and foot 
by them. Horse cars, mechanically pro- 
pelled streets cars of all sorts, and rapid 
transit railways whether above or below 
the street grade, have generally been limited 
to streets laid out on plans that embodied 
scarcely any features that had not been 
common in city plans for many centuries. 
The one important exception was that the 
average width of street became greater. 
The routes which transit lines have had to 
follow have often been full of angular 
turns, have seldom been well distributed in 
relation to the area and the population, and 
in the case of surface lines have been en- 
cumbered by a large amount of general 
vehicular traffic for which adequate pro- 
vision separate from the car tracks has 
been lacking. 

It has thus been the tendency of street 
planners, whether acting for the city or 
for landowners, to give quite inadequate 
attention to the need of the public for vari- 
ous types of main thoroughfares laid out 
with sole regard to the problems of trans- 
portation, and to permit the supposed in- 
terests of landowners and the fear of heavy 
damages to limit the width of thoroughfares 
and force them out of the best lines in 
order to conform to the owners’ prefer- 
ences as to land subdivision—usually con- 
forming te a gridiron plan. But at the 
same time there has been, on the other 
hand, a decided tendency on the part of 
official street planners to insist with a 
quite needless and undesirable rigidity 
upon certain fixed standards of width and 
arrangement in regard to purely local 


streets leading inevitably in many cases to 
the formation of blocks and of lots of a 
size and shape ill adapted to the local uses 
to which they need to be put. The typical 
instance of the latter tendency is that of 
insisting on wide blocks and deep lots in a 
district occupied by people whose rents 
must be low and accommodations corres- 
pondingly limited; narrow, deep, dark 
buildings or rear tenements or both are the 
almost inevitable economic result. Another 
instance is that of fixing a minimum width 
of street and minimum requirements as to 
the cross section and construction thereof 
which make the cost needlessly high for 
purely local streets, and thus inflict a 
wholly needless and wasteful burden of an- 
nual cost upon the people. 

Without more than alluding to the im- 
mensely important and complex relations 
between the railroad freight lines and ter- 
minals, the wharves, the water-ways, the 
sites for economical warehousing and manu- 
facturing, and the street system, I can say 
in summary that there is great need of 
treating all means of the circulation in a 
city as a single connected system, and at 
the same time of recognizing clearly the 
differentiation of all its parts, so that each 
shall fit its function amply but without 
waste, from the biggest railroad terminal 
down to the smallest alley. 


Civic Centers and Public Buildings and Parks 


The second main division of city plan- 
ning is a very miscellaneous one, including 
all the public properties in a city not used 
primarily for circulation; but they may be 
grouped for our purposes into three princi- 
pal classes. 

The first class may be called that of cen- 
tral institutions, serving the whole city and 
requiring for convenience a comparatively 
central position: such as the city hall and 
the head offices of public departments and 
services both municipal and otherwise, the 
public library, museums, central educa- 
tional establishments, and the like, to- 
gether with the grounds appurtenant to 
them. Functionally it is important to 
class with these as far as practicable similar 
institutions of a quasi-public sort even 
though owned and operated by private in- 
dividuals or corporations, such as the lead- 
ing establishments devoted to public recre- 
ation (dramatic, musical and otherwise) 
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with a clientele covering the whole city. 
One of the greatest needs in regard to all 


matters of this sort is the application of in 
telligent effort to the grouping ot such 1 
stitutions at accessible points in so-called 
civie centers for the sake of convenience 
and of increased dignity and beauty. 

The second class consists of institutions 
serving limited areas and therefore need 
ing to be repeated in many different places 
throughout the city. Such are schools, 
playgrounds, gymnasia and baths, branch 
libraries, branch post offices, police stations, 
fire engine houses, district offices and yards 
of the department of public works and other 
public services, neighborhood parks and 
recreation grounds, voting places, public 
and quasi-public halls and social centers, 
and so on, including in the same class so 
far as practicable the local institutions con- 
ducted by private organizations, such as 
churches. The most notable thing about 
this class of institutions is that while most 
of them belong to the city and are there- 
fore entirely under the city’s control as to 
location and character, the selection of 
sites is ordinarily determined by separate 
departments without the slightest regard 
to the selection of other departments 
or the possibilities of economy, conveni 
esthetic effect that. might 
result from combination or grouping. Even 


ence and 


in the separate departments it appears to be 
a rare exception that any considerable de- 
gree of comprehensive foresight is exer 
cised in selecting sites with a view to econ 
omy of purchase or to securing a con 
venient and equitable distribution. 

We shall not have intelligent city plan- 
ning until the several departments respon- 
sible for the selection of sites for all the 
different public purposes of a local charac- 
ter get together in laying out a general 
plan and method of securing such sites, 
forming in many cases local civic centers 
in which the respective neizhborhoods can 
take pride. 

We must come, I believe, to a full ac- 
ceptance of the principle, now well estab- 


lished in some of the German states that, 
when any tract of land in or adjoining a 
city is opened up for building purposes, 
not only the necessary streets must be set 
apart and dedicated to the public but also 
all the other areas that \.ill be required to 
meet properly and liberally, but without 
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xtravagance, all the pul * needs I that 
ality when fully occupied, just so far 
ose needs can be foreseen by intelligent 

{ experienced men. In no other w: 
the sites for these local institutions 
placed so well or with so little economic 


te 
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Che third class of publie properties 

sists of many special institutions not «di 
manding a central location but serving 
more than a local need, such as hx $s} 
charitable and penal nstitutions reser 
voirs and their grounds, large parks and 
outlying reservations, parkways, cemeteries, 
public monuments and certain monumenta 
and decorative features to be found in 
nection with open spaces that exist 
marily for other purposes. In this class 
the opportunities for economy and better 
effects through combination and grouping 
of sites are not so numerous, and what 
seems to be most needed is a more fat 
sighted regard for the relation of each 
these important institutions to the probabl 
future distribution of population and to the 
main transportation routes. In every case 
the adaptability of the site to its particular 
purpose needs to be considered with the 
in addition those 
which occupy considerable areas, like the 


best of expert advice; but 


large parks and cemeteries, need be cor 
sidered from a double point of view, as 
obstructions to the free development of the 
street and transit systems and as places 
and from which large numbers of peopl 
must be carried by those systems. 


The Development of Private Property 


The third main division of the lands 
within a city, consisting of all that remains 
in private ownership, is subject to public 
control chiefly in three ways: 

The street plan absolutely fixes the size 
and shape of the blocks of land, and hence 
limits and largely controls the size and 
shape of individual lots and of the build 
ings which can be most profitably erected 
upon them. 

The methods of taxation and assessment 
greatly influence the actions of land own 
ers, and of those having money to invest 
in land, buildings, or building mortgages. 
They have a direct influence upon the 
speculative holding or unproductive prop- 
erty; upon the extent to which development 
is carried on iu a scattered, sporadic man- 
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ner involving relatively large expense to 
the community for streets, transportation, 
sewerage, etc., in proportion to the inhabi- 
tants served; upon the quality and dura- 
bility of buildings; and, in those states 
where property is classified and taxed at 
varying rates, upon the class of improve- 
ments favored. Exemption from taxation 
for a certain period, or other such bonus, is 
a familiar device in some cities to encour- 
age a desired class of developments, such as 
new factories. 

But the chief means of planning and 
controlling developments on private prop- 
erty is through the exercise of the police 


power. The principle upon which are 
based all building codes, tenement-house 


laws and other such interferences with the 
exercise of free individual discretion on 
the part of land owners, is that no one may 
be permitted so to build or otherwise con- 
duct himself upon his own property as to 
cause unreasonable danger or annoyance to 
other people. At what point danger or an- 
noyance becomes unreasonable is a matter 
of gradually shifting public opinion inter- 
preted by the courts. 

The first object of building codes and of 
the system of building permits and inspec- 
tions through which they are enforced is 
to ensure proper structural stability. <A 
second object is to reduce the danger of 
fire to a reasonable point. <A third object is 
to guard against conditions unreasonably 
dangerous to health. Tenement-house laws, 
factory laws and other special provisions 
operating in addition to the general build- 
ing code of a city are directed mainly 
toward the protection of people using spe- 
cial kinds of buildings against unhealthful 
conditions and against personal risk from 
fire and accident. Buildings are classified 
according to the purposes for which they 
are used, according to their location with 
respect to arbitrary boundaries (such as 
“fire limits”) according to the materials of 
which they are built, and in dozens of other 
ways; and for each class minute and varied 
prescriptions and prohibitions are made 
which in the aggregate play an important 
controlling part in determining the size, 
height, purposes, plan, general appearance 
and cost of building which the owner of 
any given lot can afford to erect within the 
law. While these regulations are intended 
only to guard against the evil results of 


ignorance and greed on the part of land- 
owners and builders, they also limit and 
control the operations of those who are 
neither ignorant nor greedy; and it is clear 
that the purpose in framing and enforcing 
them should be to leave open the maximum 
scope for individual enterprise, initiative 
and ingenuity that is compatible with ade- 
quate protection of the public interests. 
Such regulations are and always will be in 
a state of flux and adjustment, on the one 
hand with a view to preventing newly dis- 
covered abuses, and on the other hand with 
a view to opening a wider opportunity of 
individual discretion at points where the 
law is found to be unwisely restrictive. 

It is to be hoped that with increasing 
precision and scope of knowledge these 
regulations will become more and more 
stable. Especially in regard to structural 
stability it will certainly become possible, 
with improvements in the scientific basis 
for the regulations, to ensure the needful 
strength with a much smaller margin of 
wasted material and money than is now 
demanded to cover the vague doubt of the 
publie authorities as to what the safe limit 
really is. So also in regard to the impor- 
tant detail of plumbing regulations, it 
seems likely that the future will bring a 
simplification and lessening of the present 
costly requirements rather than increased 
stringency. It is different with the regu- 
lations governing obstructions to light and 
air, regulations which have the most im- 
portant effect upon the heights and widths 
and general plan of buildings, upon their 
relations to each other and to the streets, 
and thus upon the whole fabric of the city 
plan. These regulations are among the 
newer additions to the building laws, they 
are as yet tentative, unsystematic, half- 
hearted, and based upon no adequate recog- 
nition of the evils to be met. It is there- 
fore likely that in this field there will be 
numerous changes for some time to come 
and a tendency to much more radical re- 
quirements. 

The amount of light enteri-g any given 
window in a city, and up to certain limits 
the amount of air, is dependent mainly 
upon the distance to the next opposite 
building wall and the height thereof above 
the level of the window. An examination 
of the building codes and tenement-house 
laws of 35 American cities shows a con- 
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fusing diversity in the regulations limiting 
building heights and horizontal spaces to 
be left open, and there are some cities in 
which there is practically no effective regu- 
lation at all. 

A most profitable and fertile subject for 
study and discussion in this part of the 
tield, to which some attention will be given 
at this Conference, is that of the zone or 
district system of building regulations, un- 
der which the outcome of unrestrained 
economic competition in producing tall, 
crowded buildings with badly lighted lower 
stories is recognized and accepted to a cer 
tain degree in the central parts of a city, 
but increasingly better standards of light 
and airiness are fixed in the outer regions 
where congestion has not yet progressed so 
far. 

As to the influence of methods of taxa- 
tion in determining the physical improve 
ments undertaken on private property it 
will be enough here to cite a single ex- 
ample. In Pennsylvania the law provides 
ror a classification of land as agricultural, 
rural and urban; of which the second is 
taxed twice as much as the first in propor 
tion to its value and the third three times 
as much as the first. As applied within city 
boundaries vacant fields held for specula 
tive purposes are commonly taxed as agri 
cultural property. Under these circum- 
stances the man who draws his savings out 
of concealed and untaxed intangible in- 
vestments and builds a house is not only 
punished by a tax on the money he puts 
into his house but is taxed two or three 
times as much on the land as his specula- 
tive neighbor who does nothing but play 
dog in the manger and wait for “unearned 
increment.” 

The principle of classifying taxable 
property and discriminating in rates is 
closely akin to the protective tariff system, 
and is plainly open to the same sort of 
abuse of special privilege as instanced by 
the above example from one of the strong- 
holds of protection and of special privilege, 
but it is umdeniably a convenient and use- 
ful means ef controlling in the public in- 
terest certain things which it is impossible 
or undesirable to reach through the police 
power. There is now pending an amend- 
ment to the Massachusetts constitution to 
authorize the legislature to permit such 
discriminatory taxation. It is a very dan- 
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gerous two-edged weapon. But so is nearly 
every weapon that is sharp enough to cut; 
the drafting and enforcement of building 
codes reek with graft where they are not 
under the intelligent scrutiny of an awak 
ened public conscience; there is no mea 

of advance that is guaranteed to be safe, 
painless and untainted. 

Bound up with the effect of taxation 
the physical constitution of cities, 
housing conditions and congestion, is thi 
still more controversial subject of customs 
of land tenure; of the policy of long term 
building leases with their great encour: 
ment to new building on small capital 
in Baltimore, and with their tendency 
strangle any further improvements 
changes as the term of the lease draws 
of the advantages and disadvantages and 
controlling conditions of the habit pre- 
vailing in many cities of home ownership, 
and of the contrary habit elsewhere among 
people of the same standard of living in 
hired houses or tenements; of the relation 
of these habits to the desirable type ol 
house and size of lot and of block in each 
city; of the copartnership system of owning 
and leasing; of the position of the City as 
an active factor in the real estate market; 
1 municipal tenements and municipal cot- 
tages; and so on. No thorough discussion 
of congestion or of city planning in th 
broad sense can long avoid such questions 
as these, and to take them up means touch 
ing some very live wires. 

I have outlined in a fragmentary sort 
of way the three main divisions of city 
planning, dealing respectively with the 
lands devoted to the means of public cir- 
culation, the lands devoted to other public 
purposes and the lands in private owner 
ship. Within all of these divisions the 
actual work of city planning comprises 


the following steps: a study of conditions 
and tendencies, a definition of purposes, a 
planning of physical results suitable t 
these purposes, and finally the bringing 


{ 
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those plans to execution through suitable 
legal and administrative machinery. Every 
one of those steps of progression is vital, 
every part of the three main divisions of 
the field is important. 


The Element of Beauty 


In all that I have said you may have 
noticed the absence of any reference to 
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beauty in city planning; that is because I 
want in closing to emphasize the relation 
which it bears to every phase of the sub- 
ject from beginning to end 

The demands of beauty are in large 
measure identical with those of efficiency 
and economy, and differ merely in demand 
ing a closer approach to practical perfec 
tion in the adaptation of means to ends 
than is reg iired to meet the merely 
economic standard. So far as the demands 
of beauty can be distinguished from those 


of economy the kind of beauty most to be 


sought in the planning of cities is that 
which results from seizing instinctively, 
with a keen and sensitive appreciation, the 
limitless opportunities which present them- 
selves in the course of the most rigorously 
practical solution of any problem for a 
choice between decisions of substantially 
equal economic merit but of widely differ- 
ing esthetic quality. 

Regard for beauty must neither follow 
after regard for the practical ends to be 
obtained nor precede it, but must insep- 
arably accompany it. 


Getting Galva Goin 


By Glenn Marston 


The history of the Galva Commercial 
Club is a continuous record of ambition and 
achievement of which a city ten times its 
size could be justly proud. This club has 
done more to make a little Illinois city of 
3,500 assume the assurance born of success 
than all other local influences put together 
The Commercial Club is the nucleus of 
some half dozen subsidiary organizations, 
and is largely instrumental in directing 
their energies along the lines which seem 
to afford Galva the greatest good. Among 
these are the Public Improvement Club, the 
Good Roads Association, and the Young 
Men’s Civic League, each having its own 
meetings independent of the business men’s 
meetings which deal with commercial affairs 
only. 

The Commercial Club is anxious, as are 
all commercial clubs, to secure new indus- 
tries, but has been handicapped by the lack 
of suitable power. The officers of the club 
decided that they must secure some source 
of electric power, and their action was 
characteristic. They called a meeting of all 
the citizens, at which the power question 
was discussed from all sides. There were 
almost half of the total number of voters 
in the city at the meeting, and some 90 per 
cent of the taxable property was represented. 
The meeting began at half past seven, and 


broke up at one in the morning after pass 
ing, without a dissenting vote, a resoluti: 

instructing the City Council to investigat 
the best method of securing electric powe 
and disposing of the municipal lighting 
plant, which has not been excessively popu 
lar. This investigation is now under way. 

The success of the Galva Commercia! 
Club has been far from spontaneous, how 
ever. It has meant hard work on the part of 
its officers and has suffered its share before 
people could be made to believe in it. Twice 
it failed utterly. The present organization 
is the third. It profited by the mistakes of 
its predecessors. The first thing to do was 
to unite the business men for some con- 
certed purpose—to awaken the spirit of co- 
jperation. In order that nobody might re- 
fuse to join on account of cost the dues 
were made low—$1.00 per membership, and 
$1.00 a year. The finance committee took 
other steps, and at the end of the first year 
the club had $1,100 in cash. 

Galva is the center for a considerable 
rural population, and much of the mer- 
chants’ trade came from farmers. Some- 
body hit upon the idea of making the Com- 
mercial Club’s first work that of improving 
the roads into Galva. It was a happ: 
thought, for there was not a merchant in the 
city who did not want to see the farm: 
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come more and more often to the city. So this mercantile center. He was shown t 
the club organized its first subsidiary—the the roads were constructed to make it « 
Good Roads Association. for him to do his marketing, and the 

No other possible scheme could have had marketing he did in Galva the wide: 
the far-reaching results that followed the be his range of choice among the met 
organization of the Good Roads Associa The farmers saw that their inter 

ion. It is difficult to decide whether the identical with those of the city, and th 


l 


club was more anxious to have the farmers enthusiastic codperation with the | 


come to Galva, or whether the farmers were’ cial Club in all of its work is 2 
more anxious to come. Anyway, the farm proof of the fact that the farme1 
ers immediately became interested, and ways willing to help boost a city wher 


after joining the Good Roads Association, city shows a proper regard for the far 


many of them became members of the Com needs 

mercial Club. The Association has made To a smal] community, such as Ga 
of Galva’s roads the most striking perma extensive paving is out of the quest 
nent advertisement possessed by the city IS expe nsive roadmaking, but wonders 


One cannot enter Galva on other than be accomplished by proper grading 
smooth, well-drained roads. Even in the drainage, and it was to these that the G 


spring, when all Illinois is famed for its Roads Association first turned its 
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CONSTRUCTING THE HARD ROADS WHICH HAVE UNITED THE CITY AND ITS SURROUNDING FARMIN 


DISTRICTS 


gumbo highways, Galva is the city which tion. Not five years ago Galva’s farmer 


suffers least, and it is to Galva that th who started for town were in danger of | 

farmer can make his first trip. ing mired in a dozen places. The highw 
The organization of the Good Roads As- commissioner was first, last, and always 

sociation also proved to be a strong weapon  politician—more often a highwayman 

in the warfare against mail-order hous a commissioner. The Good Roads As 





which is indulged in by merchants in all tion took over from the Farmers’ Ins 
medium sized communities, particularly the work of improving the roads. <A pi 
those drawing business from rural districts. purse of $80 was subseribed, divided 
By preparing good roads the Commercial! three awards $40, $25, $15 tor the b 
Club made it easier for the farmer to com: four-mile stretch of road from the corpor 
to the city, thus avoiding the “sight w ation line. The basis on which the p: 
seen” feature of mail-order purchasing. By were awarded was as follows: grading 
its carefully considered plan the club made dragging, 30; grass seeding outside r 
the farmers feel that the roads were theirs, ay, 10; ditching, 10; weeds, 1 
and were there to be used by them, and by _ ete., 10. 

making the Good Roads Association a part The results of this contest wer 
of the Galva Commercial Club every reaching. Every road leading from Ga 
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farmer was impressed with the fact that he was improved. The next move was the im 


was responsible in part for the success of provement of city streets. Last fall 


the 
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THIS UNATTRACTIVE PLACE IS NOW CENTRAL PARK 
Commercial Club had aroused sufficient highways were influential in raising a pub 


st to secure the nstruction P5,000 lic desire for public improvements of other 


tl it any tax Once the good roads movement got inder 
In April, 1910, the Commercial Club t became a veritable snowball in its 


g¢ where this pi gy of the pr ccumulation of enthusiasm, and since tlh 

| treet as a immed 1 tage ¢ I te construction of the first mile and a half 
‘ | the pr macadam road there has been a continuous 
er ien r extensions, some tarmers going 


The Commer ( modest as t { far as to offer bonuses of hundreds of 
hment Phe retary lollars to secure extensions in the direction 
their property. Many farmers offer t 


Just a litti« agitatio Pot our City joard Sa ri 
busy on the park system, and today Ga sh all labor necessary for road wor 
is proud of the best park system i! in tting the iT property, but this is dis 
s lt j the state Ve ot « I . 
mail town In tne . We do n raged, as it is found that better results 
any credit for this, as our Board ha ee ; { 

t ' be secured on a cash basis, and most of 
alive to this improvement, and has d : ; 

park work that has caused our larger e property owners realize this. 

bors to comment lt i pertinent, Ww el he parks of Galva would be a credit to 


to remark that the park commissioners are ny city. The Commercial Club cannot 


active workers in the Commercial ¢ lisclaim responsibility for the park sur 

It may be that agitation for better rounding the railroad station, around which 

‘ was unnecessary, but t Saie t t t re grouped the leading mercantile estab 
: the Club’s efforts in improving the public lishments of the city. In coéperation with 
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the railroad, which met half the expense, : ones have been secured, but the ¢ 
mer mudhole has been transformed int Club has only just become r 
charming public square, with flowe ts claims for industri | 

shade and walks, a haven of rest for the put its house in order first. It 

farmer and his family when on their weekly eliminate the family 

shopping tour, and a delight to the eye of | bling which often makes 

the passing traveler whose car window too small forever. 

often reveals nothing but cinders and mud When you ask them how the. 

is he flits along the rails. will say: “There is not mu t 
All this exertion on the part of the Com this organization just 

mereial Club, is however, merely pri hit upon the right ick ‘ 

liminary. Galva wants new industries. Th The little petty grievances 

officers of the Club, when it was organized, small towns have disappeared, and 

realized two things. If the city was to get ness proposition can now be br 

new business it must be attractive to ne debated, and decided upor t it tl 

residents, and it must give evidence of time prejudice and ird ( Q 

mity of purpose. The knocker must be nocker is almost ol 

eliminated. He was. Galva is enthusiastic of good fellowship is abroad 

ver her roads, she glories in her parks, and The ministers are interested and 

boasts that over a hundred industrial e the worl The retired farmers 

cerns have inquired into the advantages of liber supporters.” And everyone in G 

the city during the past year. A few small ls it “Our Cit 


rogress in City Planning 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


Secretary National Municipal League 


Some idea of the growth of the movement MINNEAPOLIS. The City lr 


for city planning can be gathered from the ment Commission is busily at wor It 
following list of current efforts in this already retained E. H. Bennett of | 


direction. This list does not purport to bi Mr. Burnham’s colleague, and W. P. ( 

. ] f naar ] ; - . 
more than a very brief summary, and is sm5 6 Minneapolis, ‘ ire pre 
designed merely to exhibit in concrete form P!@ 


the growth of this highly important move DETROIT.—E. H. Bennett of ( 


ment: has been retained to prepare a pl 
ST. LOUIS.—An ordinance to create a BROOKLYN.—Th ( arc] 
nning to agitate the subject 


City Planning Commission has been intr beginn 
duced into the City Council. The effective DENVER.—The plans for the civ 
work of the St. Louis Civic League is b ter are progressing. Obstacles are 
ginning to bear substantial fruits ercome, and, as has al ly been ] ( 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Thanks to the intel it in THe American C1 substant 
ligent agitation of the Board of Park Com vork is being done in mat lirect 
missioners, of which Leroy E. Snyder is ive force and effect to the suggest 
secretary, and the public spirited codper- the experts who ha 
ation of the Commercial Club, some ef- PORTLAND, ORE The { | 
fective work is being done, a portion of it provement League, of Dr. J. R 
under the direction of George E. Kessler, Wetherby is chairman, and Charles B. Me 
of Kansas City. rick secretary, has retained E. H. Bennett 
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considerable fund hav 
ing been raised to cover the necessary ex 


to prepare plans, a 


penses 
ATLANTA.—Civie center and boulevard 
plans are being prepared and forwarded by 
the Chamber of Commerce under the lead- 
p of its aggressive secretary, W. G 
(‘ooper. 


NEWARK \ city planning commis- 

on has been proposed 

LOS ANGELES A Los Angeles 1915 
movement, of which Dana W. Bartlett is 
chairman, is making steady progress. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY.—Plans for 
the improvement of the grounds and the 
surroundings of the w ive reity are under 
consideration with Frederick Law Olmsted 


as the professional adviser. 
MILWAUKEE—Pians for a civic cer 
fer are under diseu sion. 


COLORADO SPRINGS.—Commission- 
er Himbaugh and the Civie League are dis 
eussing the question of further plans for 
the beautification of this already beautiful 
city 

ST. JOSEPH.—The plans prenared by 
Charles Mulford Robinson have heen pul 
lished in the newspapers. and will shortlv 
he published by the Publicity Club, of 
which George M. Trvine is the nr wie t 

DALLAS. TEX.—A City Plan and Im 
provement League, with H. D. Li ndsle vy as 
chairman, has been organized as a result 
of the recent visit and addresses of J. Hor 
ace McF wart President of the Americar 
Civie Association. 

SAN races The Citv Tmpr 
ment League is agitating the adopti 
city plan. 


MEMPHIS.—The City Club and _ th 


Civie Progress League are advocating « 
plans. 


WHEATON, ILL.—A movement having 
the endorsement and coédperation of E. M. 
Reber, a former mayor, and M. G. Pitts 
ford, to beautify the fronts of old build 
ings, has been advocated at the suggestio1 
of Jarvis Hunt, architect. 

WATERLOO, TOWA.—Charles Mulford 
Robinson has submitted his plans for the 
beautification of the city. 

OTTUMWA, IOWA.—Plans for the im 
provement of the river front are under cor 
sideration. 

MANKATO, MINN.—The Civic Im 
provement League, Miss Maude Van Buren 
president, is at work stimulating public 
sentiment in plans for a beautiful city. 

STILLWATER, MINN.—W. A. Fink- 
lenburg, of Winona, has been retained to 
prepare plans. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Chamber of 
Commerce has a committee, of which Dr 
VM. E. Corbett is chairman, to consider the 
whole subject. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Francis V. Don- 
nelly and Joseph S. Hasskarl are preparing 
plans for the improvement of the river 
front. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J.—Although the 
plans of the Civie Association have been de- 
feated, it is generally regarded that the 
defeat is but a temporary setback. 

MUNCIE, IND.—The Commercial Club 
has taken up the subject of city planning. 

MONTREAL.—A_ Metropolitan Park 
Commission Act, broadly modelled on the 
Boston law, has been prepared for intro 
duction at Ottawa by W. D. Lighthall. 

TORONTO.—The Guild of Civie Arch 
tects has presented a_ very interesting 
suggestion for the improvement of thi 
city. 
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Dourges: The First Model Garden-Village 
in France 


By Georges Benoit-Lévy 
Founder of the Association des Cites-Jardins de France 


[here is perhaps no other country 


the 


an be called the land of homes so justly lities, whicl ( rs ag 


as France, for it has been estimated that red th grait ield ! pastures 
with our 40,000,000 inhabitants we hav: tories have now sprung , the heavens a 
£500,000 landowners. But these statistics $ ed | ck ls of t . SI 

apply chiefly to villages and small towns lodgings ive been t, miser 


In France, as everywhere at the nres t Valls. Che | nd 


there is a tendency to flock to larg: vol f the Cr 


es, where an extremely congested popu [here is reasot phet 


tion < ‘ o live, or rathe | 
» harvacks far removed fra ; teas 
egetation,—dwellings — gulato! A vi ible Satu 
ind 7 1; re it } drey 7 
rr nhrase of M. Chevssor . ind levours 1 1 land 
: é by their deat Should we yt ' 
nbs of the human ra Ever a 
ankt i ‘ ) 
> = 2 t , 
Paris alone 40,000 new inhabitar fit We believe that Ss « 
their abode. vounde » ward s ¥ 
} , ent di 
We should remember that pe é A 5 Au 
no ar orza ) 
. les Ut aUSU od ‘ h will no 
~ ne apsen¢ Or so i ( ¢ it aT¢ . 
( nti where although conditio1 I health 


t the advantages of the « ed; the 
, } 
the I ( id be combined tT, to q ( t ~ I | 
f rn 1} nid + £ 4 . 
expression Ol Proudhon, one could take ; es < 1 ve 2g 


the city to the country, a middle type and are themselves only vast 

model would be created which would truly groups. But a current of reaction 
e the city of the twentieth Thi 

s the idea from which has sprung the ive establishments. \\ 
garden city, that is to say, the city in the stand that the interest 


country. stry dem 


There is really only one such community employes. S 
in the world the one called by that very round 1n an l€ 
name of Garden City, at Letchworth, about itself It is ther r he 
three quarters of an hour fr London. who should build the 1 tie t 
The organization of this model cit) und them to make the cities hea 
the history of its founding deserve a spe- tiful. Social and « 


cial article. We will say no more of it re indissolubly united. Wher 
here. But even if there is only one rea try is powel ly orga d, er 


garden city, during recent years we have I situation is 


seen garden suburbs grow up around th social and moral stat nat 
large English cities, and at various points S re the nsid t 3S Ww 


throughout the world model industrial ed certain manufacturers, like M1 


settlements have been established which are lI. Lever, at Port inligt 
in a way garden cities on a reduced scale. yury, at Bournville, 
It has very often been said that the civi- Company of Dourges in F1 e, 


lization of the twentieth century will be garden villages. Ihe first tv nst 








so more beautiful, more artistically ar 
nged, na are charmingly scatters 


rief di mong tlowers and greenery. 


The Aspect of the Garden Village 


rves, of streets planted with trees 

















, 
bordered with turf, of cottages of var 
( rriees hues, which give an impression of 
freshness, of health and gaiety. In the . 
\l arrangement of the village the points ot 
ompass have been taken into account. si 
France that each cottage has as much sunlight as 
‘ s look at one of the village streets 
; 
: >: ~ , 
= i 
cA ey ta 
‘Ay “ar j = a 
TO THE MODEL VILLAGE OF DOURGES 
of the curved streets suggests the picturesqueness of an old French village 
st ls lhe llere s a road 5 metres wide with tw 
sent with sidewalks, each 3.5 metres in width, of 
n England which 1.5 metres are macadam and 2 
and today, metres turf; the boundary line between the 
irneved by sidewalk and the front garden is not 
connects all th marked by fences or railings, but by borders 
rn France, of flowers; the front gardens are about 4 
restrain a netres in depth; this makes, therefore, an 
aspect of the avenue about 20 metres wide between thx J 
from the mon houses, planted throughout its length with 
sight of which trees,—acacilas, plane-trees and sycamores. 


point From point to point at the crossroads the 


arden eye is charmed by groups of ash trees, ever 


Irom a manu greens or rose-bushes. In the rear of each 
in that its cottage is a garden covering about a tenth 
more sani of an acre. 


dwellings are The builders of the model village of 
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Dourges have tried to retain the Inthuence 
f the form, the picturesqueness of th 
old French village, and at the same time 
to profit by the hygienic and sanitary ideas 


+ +t} 


e modern city. 
The Cottages 


The cost of the charming cottages shown 
the photographs varies from $840 to 
$900. The walls are built of countrv-madk 
bricks, joined by white cement: they ar 
centimeters thick. The corners are ofl 
rtificial stone made of the same clay Wi 
see that simply by joining the bricks with 


: hite mortar and decorating them 


the ne 
t} rs 
I l cle 
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AN AVENUE 
lines and grass 


There is grace and charm and freshness in the curved 


and in the diversity 


different colors a varied effect is obtained 


th little change ol plan. In the 


e walls, instead of being papered in bad 


taste, are tinted in gay tones at very 
expense, and have an attractively decorat 
p <3 . 

frieze ot washable paint. 


Entering one ot the cottages we 


Visions; on the ground floor a porch, 
vestibule, 
and a bedroom for the boys; on the flo 
above 
5.6 metres) and one for the daughters 


the family (3 metres square). Under tl 


roof, so that not a bit of space 1s Wasted, 


we tind a garret for drying clothes. 


It is worth noting that every roon 


nterior 


‘ 


below us a paved cellar for wine and pro 
a living room (4.5 by 4.5 metres) 


s a bedroom for the parents (4.5 by 


of 


IN DOURGES 


tints 


of 


margins, 


the cottages 


serves 
re 
‘hh 
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rin ti 
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tect fills an eminent social role; the appear- 
ance of our city centers varies according 
to the conception which he has of his obliga- 
tions. The architect of today must be both 


artist and scientist. 


The Social Side of the Model Village 


It is 


garden 


the general aspect of the 


which 


not only 


village of Dourges charms 
the visitor, but anyone who spends some 


time there is profoundly interested in the 


numerous social institutions which have 
sprung into life with the model village, and 
which have been developed through the 


and the intelligent initiative of 


generosity 
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CITY 


[hese statements impress upon us the 
fact that the art of city building in- 
fluences not only the betterment and the 
health of the people, but also the entire 
social organization. 

I have desired in this short article to 
give but a single example of the movement 
which is taking place in France in behalf 
of garden cities, garden suburbs, model 
villages, the beautification of cities, etc. I 
might add that in parts of our 
country there are other signs of this move- 
ment to be noted. At Saint Etienne, after 
a lecture which I gave in the city, at which 
distinguished manufacturers 


various 


many were 





v 


.f vy, oe 


DOUBLE COTTAGE AT DOURGES 


The cost of each is $900. 


Dourges and its 
there is a school 
of sewing and of 


cooking; lectures are given on gardening; 


the Mining Company of 
directors. We find that 
of domestic economy, 
there is instruction in the care of children, 
a model hospital, and mutual aid societies, 
which only medical care and 
a daily indemnity in case 


insure not 
drugs but also 
of lack of work. And finally we note among 
the various societies organized by the peo- 
ple a drum corps, an archery club, a fire 
company and a singing school. The garder 
village has given birth to a host of social 
activities. We may also remark that the 
cottages of the garden village are better 
kept and give shelter to a better educated 
population than the rows of dirty huts. 


The porches serve as outdoor summer dining rooms 


as well as the United States Con- 
sul, a number of societies got together a 


present, 


capital of about a million frances to erect 
model industrial settlements. At Rheims 
a playground of about 85 acres has been 
laid out by the landscape architect, E. 
Redont, while in the suburbs of the same 
city the Compagnie du Champagne Pom- 
is about to build a complete model 
village. In the suburbs of Paris a society 
of business employes is to build a codpera- 
tive village of about 75 acres. 

After a campaign of many years we 
are to have in place of the ancient fortifi- 
cations of Paris themselves a magnificent 
belt of parks, gardens and playgrounds. 
(See Vol. I, p- 40.) 


mery 
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[There is therefore at this very moment 
n France a great wave of civic awakening. 
But it is an international movement. Al- 
most thoroughout the whole world there is 
a most earnest work for city betterment 
We have come at last 
that the city is at the root of all 
social problems. 

Nations are 
other these new ideas. I do not forget what 
has done in the United States. I 
believe that thanks to such powerful or- 
ganizations as the American Asso- 
well as all the con- 
nected with it,—thanks to such mayazines 
as this, whose object is civic uplifting, the 
Americans will be before long in advance of 
Europe in all that concerns the beautifica- 


and beautification. 


to see 


borrowing one from the 


been 


Civie 


ciation as societies 
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tion and healthfulness t the 
fact, in laying out their uniqu 
tems they are making 
ties in greater or less degree 
cities. Yet it is comforting for thos 
in their own country strugel 
ise to know what has bee 
other lands. It is advantage: 
tablish a sort of international « 
in order that the ideas which have helped 
us may serve others also, and perhaps 
friends in America will be glad to lean 
from this article what has been accom 


plished in France. 
The watchword of the 
by the Secretary of 


time was given 
the Minneapolis Park 
Commission when he wrote: “Let us make 


of our city a work of art 


The Ninth International Housing Congress 
in Vienna 


By George B. Ford 


May 30th to June 4th there was 


Vienna an 


From 
held in 
to consider the question of ways and means 


All the 


countries of Europe and several countries 


International C 


ongress 


bettering living conditions. 
across the seas had their repre sentatives at 
It was no small affair, for 
in all there were something like 1,400 dele- 


this conference. 


gates. To be sure far the larger proportion 
were from Austria and Germany, but 
France and England and Italy were well 


represented. Of the countries that take an ac- 
tive interest in this subject only the United 
States was inadequately represented. There 
England 
the Con- 
and yet the question of housing is 
vital New York. 
Nowhere in England is the congestion of 
population anywhere nearly as great as it 
is in some parts of our largest American 
city. That the Congress 
while all agreed. If for 
was worth attending on 


were just three Americans there. 
had about 100 representatives at 
gress, 


not as there as it is in 


was well worth 
nothing else it 
account of the 
opportunity it gave to meet and to exchange 
experiences with the men from different 
countries who know most about this sub- 


ject; for almost all the authorities on 


housing were the 1 Vient 
rea ly the y were 11s ss nd 
ill phas S tne | Ss 

Aside from the reading and 

the papers there was another 
the Congress that proved most interesting, 
and that was the exhibition of photographs, 
plans and charts pertaining to housing 
These were arranged | es and 3 
so that one could easily btain a ea 
of the relative progress of housing the 
different parts of Europe. By far the 
larger part of the exhibit dealt with single 
or double houses, though there we y 
interesting photographs of tenemer here 


was evident a very marked tendeney toward 
garden cities. The inspiration for this 
every case to a greater or less 


came in 
degree from England, for it is in England 


that the garden city idea has had its birth 
and greatest development. Most of the 
garden cities in Germany, or rather most 
of the communities tending in this dire 


tion, are directly connected with some large 
industrial plant. 

Perhaps one of the most interesti 
lages of this sort, aside from the well 


Essen, is 


known community at 
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connected with the Hamburg-America-Line 

Co. in Hamburg. 

around standpoint the ex 
Berlepsch-Verlendas and 

Per- 

erestil 


From an all 
hibit 
Hansen of the projected garden city at 
lach near Munich 


ially in the completeness 


made by 


most in 


vas the 


es pec with which 


the whole cheme had been worked « if. he 


plan of this city was in its general char 


similar to those of the 


acteristics 
+7 


garden cities, but it differed from the latter 


took account of the indi 


In that it 
character of the old German towns ar 


M in ch These towns are 


ePXCOEE ding], pic 


turesque in their arrangements of streets 
ind buildings Every part of every street 
lends itself is al ttractive subject for 1 
painter, for the streets are constantly) 
changing in direct nd t the 
} So re set ore th street | 
some rther bag rving degre tl 
trees or short rr trees interspersec 
he 1 thers Chen t unexpected eS 
‘ ! Space little squares, parks 
] oy is t ‘ esult that the tot 
‘ ‘ rhe \ ‘ tiv " S 
one exceed nd | 
Furt the | great 
architectural tre t] 
t ght and proj I} rie t 
each house becor re rt { t 
neighbors 1 tl 1 most ( 
personalit I real | 

\s interesting as tl exhibition : 
real object of the Congres the | ling 
om erences ¢ var 8 § ects re { 
h sll The five hiects chose { par 
ticular SCUSS this me were the fol 
lowing 1. The municipal ownership of 
land for housing purposes, and the build 
ing of houses thereon by the municipality: 


2. The loaning of 
for building houses for the 
house; t, 
housin 


in he 


Housing 


municipal or state money 


working el: 
3. Tenement vs singl 


of obtaining cheap g construction: 


a. Rev ew 


r 


using in the last 


progress 
years since the last Congress. 

On all of thes 
of the papers were printed and distributed 
to all the delegates 
Congress. In the four days during which 
the lasted only the first 


of these subjects were discussed. but these 


subjects the larger part 
at the beginning of the 


Congress three 


were discussed quite in detail, men from 
all countries rendering their testimony. 
The 


municipal ownership 


question of 
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he ps 

provoked the most argument. The mayor 
of Ulm, which is the most advanced city 
in Germany in municipal ownership, led 
off with a the 
work done by this city, showing the emi- 


very interesting report of 


nent worth of their ideas. These ideas met 
with considerable opposition, many claim- 
ing that the same or better effects could be 
gained by the cities offering special induce- 
ments to private capital to engage itself in 
building model houses for working classes. 
Those in 
argued that it was just as much the prov- 
build for its 
was to the 
the the 


advantage over the 


favor of municipal ownership 


ince of the city to houses 


citizens as it for 
destitute, or 
the 


latter in 


poorer care 


aged, the sick; and 
great 
that it 


latter, but if properly managed 


former has 


thre only tends to 


not 
preve nt the 


t actually becomes a 
| 


a paying investment 
financially. 


The lending of money by the city or state 


building of workingmen’s dwellings 


common throughout Europe, and 


to possess great advantages. 


It makes 
ssible for people to secure money with 


\ h to build at a rate of interest which 
ike the building of a home prov 

ctive to them. Among the delegates 

t ( gress there was no disagreement 
s to the desirability of the governments 
loing this. The only points for discussio1 


and the 
for these ke ans 
American 


ere the rate of interest wavs and 
ns of caring 


From an 


Interesting 


standpoint the most 
subject for discussion was the 
single ’ 
there called “Cottage vs. Bloc.” 
the 
from all countries agreed that the tenement 
should be 
noteworthy. 

the best 
Austria, France and Italy pleaded strongly 
the line of those 
whole discussion and 


question of tenement or 
s it was 
The unanimity with which delegates 
supplanted by the cottage was 
Voluntarily 


from 


most and inde- 


pendently men Germany, 


' cities along 
The 


debate centered around.the question of how 


tor den 


‘ 


ir 
in England. 


this sort of thing could be done in cities 
like Vienna or Berlin. For in these latter 
cities the surrounding land is held exclu- 
sively by speculators with the peculiar at- 
tendant that the are 
built up solidly to their limits to a height 
of five or six stories instead of the houses 


phenomenon cities 


gradually dwindling down to two and one 
stories high, as they do on the outskirts 








London. In fact this phenomenon is men, some new « 
one of the most impressive things about ateliers 01 the L fi 
Berlin. It is just as if the city had been could work at th lk 
eut off suddenly with a knife, the open big new public | 
country starting immediately beyond. This Danube, and thx ‘ 
open country however is most deceptive, woods and lawns at the cit Phis 
r the moment you try to buy any of it latter scheme is sit 


vou will find that it is held at a price which adopted by several .\ 


ll permit of the profitable erection of The atelier homes were s 

othing less than a five or six story build recently built P ( 
ing. In the light of this fact the dele tended to allow a sm mec] 
gates from Berlin said that it would be maker or anyone of tl 
impossible to build a garden city in the tain amount of fabriea 
neighborhood of their town, corresponding at home. As a matt ; 
to those in England; whereupon the Eng out that certain thi ) 
lish delegates said they were doing it su thirty odd men to help t 


cessfully within half an hour of a city vantage of tl cheap rent to 1 y . 


~ é fp i 
more than twice as large as Berlin. The _ profit on their manufactures 
irgument for the garden city seems to be The men’s lodging : : te 

unanswerable. The result has been thi r in character to the R 

formation of societies throughout Europe London, and whilk 

for the organization and erection of garden cosiness of these latter it is an imp1 


cities. This is having fruit now in cities in a hygienie and i artist 
n Germany like Hellerau near Dresden, The one all dominating lessor fF al 


Perlach near Munich, and like Dourges ir Congress was the 


France. the founding of gard cities t 
All the papers that were printed and read English model in the elgl r} 
at the Congress together with many llus large citic If th a 1 
trations from the exhibition will be printed | ners] I 
volume which will appear about next cities are, so much the bett 


October Lay 


Aside from the conferences nd exhil ship garden city. th the 


n the delegates, as the guests of the City the wav of indenenden 
Vienna, attended various elaborate ban f the house-owners the hest 1 
lets and receptions and also visited var attracting pe le from the te f 
is public works about the city Phese 
eluded a large new hospital, a home for housing question not é 
aged people, a large new lodgit g£ ] se To! nvgie nica Jy and n é 





The Disposal of the City’s Waste 


By William F. Morse 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer 


PART IV. 


English and American Methods Compared 


Che G Ide n D istmal of Dickens’ story 
1 , 


who bequeathed to his heirs the potential 
profits the great heay dust” he had 
paint ( im i I iate yVears 
been 1 1 to be 1 Z er a mytl 

re t it a pra 
eality 


‘ ‘ side! e ] 
7) eft ‘ ’ —] } il 
he ty rmed er ( Y 
— | , es lishe 
the e pr ns re const in 
; rvi? i eter v } the 
ha ‘ 1 I 1 j ore 
English cities hav } ent wo! ! 
lol ed experime Ss DI cht I S 
dis} in advanced | t that has 1 
7 ' ‘ ’ i< { otne I =| T} S 4 
1K rgely to their system of governmental 
ers t a Local Government Board 
which defines refuse materials, prescribes 


orcement of sanitary 


laws, examines plans proposed for refuss 
disposal, and has power to pass upon and 
approve or deny the applications of tow 
1uthorities for raising funds for the wor 


Within 


ercises 


limitations this Board ex- 


and this system has don 


certain 
control 


much to bring about the almost universal 


disposal methods 


the 
that particular 


employment of prover 


without interference with rights of 


and install 


towns to select 
apparatus which seems best suited to their 
requirements. 

the English 


and efficient 


Again, the administration of 
work is 
it is done by a trained force of town 


disposal thorough 
since 
surveyors, or inspectors, as we should call 
them here, who are appointed only upon 
evidence of merit as shown by the certificate 
of a central body of authorities which passes 


upon the qualifications of applicants. Thess 
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CONCLUSION 


surveyors hold office during good service, 
they are responsible directly to the govern- 
ing authorities, they are distinct from the 
regular engineering staff, recog- 
lized as an independent the 

inicipal 

In the English 


and 
branch of 


are 


sery ice, 


town system there is 


practically no contract work; almost every- 
hing is undertaken by the municipality, 
nd the benefits derived from e1 terprises 
are for the common good, not for the en- 
richment of a private contractor or cor- 
poration 

Under ich an organization as that above 
est ed, stable, continuous, responsible, 


thi rk performed by men chosen for their 


pec r fitness, and who are eager to main 
| raise their standard of efficiency, 


s not remarkable that the English towns’ 


refuse disposal work in all its branches sets 
n example for other countries to follow. 
Turning to America we discern an en- 


Waste 


every 


tirely different method of procedure. 
is the duty and the right of 
municipality, large or small. 


ollection 


independent 
[here is no other authority exercising con- 
ol in the matter except the state legislat- 
re, which can approve or deny a request 

r permission to erect works for waste dis- 
pM sal. In 
for by a general law permitting each town 
itself. The responsibility is thus 
thrown upon the town, and limited only by 
the legal limit of indebtedness. 

There is, therefore, in this 
central authority which may be con- 


some states this is even provided 


to act for 


country no 
fixe ad 
sulted, and which is prepared to give advice 
information in difficult each 
left to its devices, to 
fight the matter out in its own way. 

In most instances the control and admin- 
istration of waste collection and disposal is 
in charge of the local health department, 
and the health officer is the executive agent 
of the board. This custom originated in 
this department and became general during 
the yellow fever epidemic of 1888-9. At 


and eases: 


community is own 
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that time the question of waste disposal was 
matter almost 
the province of the health officer. 
and health officers 
great frequency; the measures and plans of 


considered a wholly withir 


But ci 
councils change with 
one administration are put aside or inter 
fered with by the one following; 


new ll 


ventions and new methods are experimented 


with, ard thorough examinations of appar- 
atus rarely made. It is only of late years 
that a desire has been manifested for expert 
examinations and the establishment of the 
best methods. 

It is probably for the foregoing reasons 
that the contract system for collection and 
This system offered 
temporary relief, and placed the responsi 
bility for upon the shoulders of 
those not directly connected with the town 
Besides, this is the 


American way of doing city work, and will 


disposal has prevailed. 
success 


authorities. typical 


probably continue to be. 
The Utilization of Municipal Waste 


Cities of the first and second 
which produce enormous volumes of 


classes, 
waste, 
deal with public waste by contract, as a 
rule. Three or four make their own col- 
lections, but divide the disposal work, trans- 
ferring garbage to reduction companies and 
caring themselves for the remaining waste, 
These cities 
for the garbage, and do not par- 
icipate in any way in the profits of the 


mostly by dumping. receive 


nothing 


work, the values of this waste belonging ex- 
ciusively to the companies. There is but 
one exception to this rule; in this case the 
garbage is the property of the city, which 
collects it for its own reduction plant and 
gets a revenue from it. 

Ashes are tipped, or dumped, at the near- 
est place that will receive them. When they 
are dumped upon land that is owned by the 
city, and which needs filling, the values of 
the new ground are often large; but this 
occurs only in a few cases. As a general 
rule, the city is required to pay for the 
privilege of dumping, or at least must keep 
the dumps in a sanitary condition. No ac 
count is ever taken of the unburned coal 
contained in household ashes. This is per- 
mitted to be picked out, and with paper and 
rags unhealthy and 
livelihood to a great number of people. 

Rubbish, or light refuse, is also passed 
over to the contractor, or else dumped with 
the ashes. In two cases only does a city 


gives an precarious 
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proht trom its \ n 
the marketable value of dry paper in all its 
forms is well known. It is also well 
that the daily volume all cl sses S 
marketable wastes is fairl 

it littie seasonal vanriat 

Suppose: that, as a possible exam) 
utilization of municipal waste. 


gressive city of 100,000 inhabitant 


conduct an examination of thes 


with a view to the 


ir recovery for the be 


the city. [he results of s ich l 
would be about as fol S 

Assuming that the total amount of te 
is 150 tons per day for the 100,000 
tion, the grease and tankage in the rbage 
at market prices is worth $100.50. H 
hold ashes (excl iding ish irom pr 
sources and from large manufacturing 
plants, commonly called steam ashes) are 
known to carry 20 per cent of unburned 
coal, which at half the price rt new il 
would bring $54.75 per day. The propor 


tion of salable rubbish is worth $23.62 per 


day, making a total of $178.87 pe r 
upwards of $64,000 per year for articles and 
substances that can be recovered from this 
amount of waste, if efficient means tili 
ation were employed. 

[he above figures are taken from well 


known authorities, and are probably below 
the present market values of the products 
The quantities are conservatively estimated, 
and the results, as representing the ave 
values to be recovered from American waste 
of northern cities are approximately cor 
rect. 
These 


with garbage and rubbish, 


values and savings as concerned 

are demonstrated 
by municipal garbage and refuse utiliza 
The coal cor 


mre ved by many 


tion plants now operating. 
f has 


tent of 
analyses made by many persons, although 


been 


ashes 


no general utilization or recovery of 
from ashes has been made on a large scale 
These figures are offered simply for the pur- 
pose of showing the actual value of general 


municipal waste. 
Utilization by Destructors 

There is one form of utilization whi 
already established beyond a question. 
is the destruction of all classes of muni 
unseparated waste by the agency of 
temperature destructors which return a ré 
The examples 


of these installed in this country have been 


enue in power and residuals. 





sary equipment for the reduction process, for a followir 








mbustio1 the e 
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Waste Disposal in the Smaller Towns 
| ' 
S.000 ft ~My 
r 
| t t th ore ) 
\J ind that t ore 
t ne | P , 
| s to destroy the garbag 
rie I ibl sh Is if L 
gy grou! This is s 
‘ wns [he | 
‘ ist tor this I ( 
g ft bandon the du , 
lirt The uestiol : hat 
| for presen ises, h y 
erlence th the ecremator 
est? t to be not altogether satis 
et tricts thar tory ent or economical 
ha stallation f small destructor 
vhicl | present ‘ t ere the town has a municipal el 
9 gy service is not so ditheult, as 
= = tl ihe x power can be utilize | In their 
tur nt ow! rks. This is also the case where the 
ee] ste n be used for pumping sewagt , 
ld bv ! sly consid Where no use is to be found for power the 
hesitates to install a destructor to burn 
irther tep ft e take i that part of the waste (the ashes) which . 


he union of the t method they wish to use for filling. If on exam 
; tion in one econ nation they find the cost prohibitorv, they 


This w ld inelude the 1 es may drop the matter altogether and leave it 


g administration, or until the 





increasing difticulties of disposal make som operate ethciently 


ction necessary. develop no power be that nr 
What these towhs Waht Is something t t ts I ses, 


ll positively destroy the 


garbage andr I | 
ish with small expense and without nu operatiol ud be 
sance, lo meet these conditions the crema Wit! it nuisance, 
ries are enlarged to receive and dest nh large t 
the garbage and combustible refuss n day tl Waste t wW 
ght, to avoid a night shift of me Chi ruel besides the rul 
st of this equipment has doubled in te n he cost [ ¢ str 
years past, because of the increased capacit more than for ere 
eeded for day work. The repairs and labor capacity, the oper g 
costs in the larger plants have increased i maintenance and ite 
he same rath Che tixed charge ror mat and the results 
tenance and for interest on plant l land for etheie 
vhich are never considered in the original those obtained in 1 larg nst 
estimates and are carefully left out of all So tar as tried in this « trv, the r 
cost calculations by the crematory builde destructors have g g 
e a serious tax when the e ex ( irge! the 
pense Is te be taken note I Moreover veheve they cannot 
ere Is a perceptible hesitation in « tract the wants and ! 
ne tor crematories when SO Inany Nave peen At ericah Com 
‘ nsatistactory in tl past Progress Sal 
es 1 et appear that the es ! dings as ¢ ( 
s are fully remedied 1 dispos 
he relief for this situation is not eas from the authoritic f every tow! | 
determine Phe committec Ss or counells day IS past ( 
boards of health, from their limited ex bear with nuisances tl 
perience and knowledge, find it difficult t put p with wor it 
de between a multiplicity of conflicting quated methods that 


methods and opposing offers. There ar by their more progressive neighl 


nearly always new ideas and untried ir It not always 


brought forward, elar ring tor I VS and me 


recognition; and the whol lest ma budget ‘he local pn 
f v be decided by influences quite apart en in his ow 

om my r ethciens f a? f dorse al veneral 1 ; 
P ’  _ ‘ 


When considering this question of smal Sentiment, hen 1 

mmunities we may perhaps gain some rected, and for a wort! ise 

elp from other places where the conditions tronger than other « sider 

are similar. The smaller English towns often be brought t hear 

requently install destructors where th question with wonderful 

power is not utilized. These are equipped Sut there must be some rderlv 7 

witl small boilers and little machinery, tor tT wre cedure that 1 ] accomp } re 
forced draft is a necessary part of the without too much loss of time 

work; but the initial expense is kept within A patient, thor h examinat 

very moderate costs. They ar ised ft conditions. witl clear atatemant 

destroy waste, not primarily as power pt nd the tabulation of dat s the 

ducers, and are efficient and sanitary withir A knowledge of what is wanted a1 
certain limited range. is needed is preliminary t retting tl 
Now any American town can install ; that suits 

destructor (by this term the writer means a Too often the contrary pr 

furnace burning waste at high temperature nd 

and destroying within itself the products of — earl; 

this combustion) that will consume garbag ures, 

and rubbish, leaving the ashes practical speculs 

out of account. Such a destructor would inti 
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As an instance, a small town advertising 
for a disposal plant had 52 bids for the work, 
from which no choice could be made that 
met their wants. There were too many con- 
ditions and contingencies and alternatives 
and promises to be disentangled and out of 
which to evolve something definite. The 
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true plan is for few, but imperative, condi- 
tions as to costs, nuisances, maintenance, 
capacity and efficiency, and the records of 
past work from unbiased authorities. If 
there be a doubt as to the best or the most 
suitable, it is better to obtain engineering 
assistance than to run the risk of failure. 


Playground Plans and Progress in New York 


New York City is having three distinct, 
vet harmonious lines of recreation activity 
this summer. The 30 vacation schools and 
the 246 playgrounds which the Board of 
Education planned to open are all in opera- 
tion. The mothers and babies come to the 
playgrounds in the morning, and the boys 
Then there 
are roof playgrounds open in the evening. 


and girls in the afternoon. 


These 246 playgrounds are all connected 
with the schools and have nothing to do 
with the 27 play centers which Park Com- 
missioner Stover has opened in public parks 
and has temporarily equipped for the sum- 
mer with the intention of beginning per- 
manent work in the fall. 

Mr. Howard Bradstreet is supervisor of 
recreation in the parks of Manhattan and 
Richmond, and Mr. William R. Harper is 
summer director of the playgrounds. There 
are all sorts of grounds for the play of 
big boys and girls, and the midgets have 
their own places where sand piles, swings, 
slides and indestructible toys keep them 
busy and happy. There are farm gardens 
where really profitable work is being done, 
and where hoes and rakes were very busy 
when the Mayor called a while ago. Under 
Manhattan bridge boys and girls are play- 
ing ball and other games; similar plans will 
be carried out under the Williamsburg 
bridge. Mr. Harper has divided the boys 
into four classes according to weight and 
subdivided them into clubs of 24, each one 
of which is responsible for the care of 
grounds and equipment for a day at a 
time. In one park alone there are 55 of 
these clubs. The playgrounds are all under 
a uniform system of management, which 


includes self-government, and all the ac- 
tivities are on a competitive basis. 

Then there is the much-discussed “popu- 
larization” of Central Park, which remains 
to be carried out. The plan is one pre- 
sented by President Mitchel of the Board 
of Aldermen, Borough President McAneny 
and Park Commissioner Stover, and has 
been approved by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment with an appropriation 
of $225,000. The ground to be used lies 
almost entirely north of the transverse 
drive through the park at 97th Street. 

The recommendations provide the follow- 
ing: 

1. A playground for babies and young 
children near the 99th Street entrance on 
the east, with a shelter and nursery of the 
Italian villa type, fitted up with baths and 
comforts for emergency cases, and a wad- 
ing pool 14 to 18 inches deep surrounded 
with sandpiles and sheltered by trees. 

2. A general playground on the east 
half of the north meadow, with swimming 
pool, tennis and handball courts, bowling 
greens, running track, croquet, football 
and cricket grounds, the area intended 
for the swimming pool being at present a 
storage yard. 

3. The general playground and pavilion 
for older children and adults on the west 
half of the north meadow and immediately 
south of the 97th Street transverse road, 
these two meadows to be connected by a 
bridge over the road. The pavilion will 
be placed at the north end of the bridge 
and will be provided with storage for 
sporting equipment, lockers, dressing 


rooms, shower baths and the comforts of 
a general shelter. 


4. Two tunnels under the east drive to 
give safe access to the tennis lawns. 

There is opposition to the full carrying 
out of these plans, both from those who be- 
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PLAN FOR SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS TO BE PROVIDED IN CENTRAL PARK 
lieve that the present beauty and distine- believe that the pools may prove unhealth- 


tion of the park will be marred by such ful. Meanwhile the children are waiting 
changes, and that these advantages should and hoping, and using every bit of play 
be located elsewhere, and from those who space they ean find. 
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Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


Gardens as Village Builders he has, it 


may be as useless as postage 
A movement for school and home gardens ‘Stamps, brass buttons, clips; or if it is golf 
has often transformed an ugly or common or any one of fifty often followed it keeps 


place village into a place of beauty. This m away trom his home, he is usually a 


has he many times noted and commented poor man, and the barroom is his club 
upol Most people are ready to admit that where he wastes his money and his health, 
1 garden of almost any kind is more pleas his family has stale vegetables or none, he 
ant to look upon than a lot devoted to loses time from his work and is often un 
rust. weed and billboard culture. But there employed, he has no pride in his home or in 
is another aspect of the garden movement its appearance, he is a wanderer. Such 
cil. eee ppreciated abroad than in men do not help to build villages, do not 
America, and perhaps best exemplified in become useful citizens, are a tax on the 
such modern llages as Bournville. Garden community because they fill the hospitals, 
City and Port Sunlight. In these villages the courts, the jails, the wayfarers’ lodge 
each house has its proper setting of flowers This is not fanciful. Bournville alone 
| = a , ter of course, but has proven that it is not and Bournvilk 
the significant iter the universal kitche s only a modern example. The trouble is 
garden of generous proportions, where the that in our craze for the city we have for 
men and women spend a good portion of gotten our anchorage and we are perilously 
their spare tim It is here that we find ear losing our grip on ourselves as a result 
a real constr tive fore perhaps the thing Gardens are among the greatest of the 
that more than all else accounts for the village building forces. 
atmosphere that per es these villages 


accounts for their low death rate and points r Woods for Willi 
ry ods stow 
the way to a much needed reform through Orre} oods for Williamstown 


out the world A body of ten public spirited citizens 
We have removed ourselves too far fror of Williamstown, Mass., have banded them 
the soil. Gardening has been descril s selves together as the Torrey Woods Asso- 


the most natural and healthful of all re ciation for the purpose of purchasing the 


reations And yet we embed ourselves most beautiful wooded drive in Williams 
within four walls of brick, boards and town. First the Association bought the 
mortar and take our recreation in concen east end of the drive and presented it to 
trated pellets through processes expensive the town as a forest park. At that time 
in converse ratio to their effectiveness. Let the entire tract could not be secured. Later 


us consider what real gardening does and the remainder was sold under foreclosure 

what a force it may be, will be, if given a proceedings, and it was quietly bidden in 

fair trial, in making brain and brawn, the by a third party acting under the direction 

real material of successful villages. of Mr. N. Henry Sabin, trustee of the Asso- 

The man with a good kitchen garden, in- ciation. Too much praise cannot be given 

tensively cultivated, has an avocation, it is to 

one which binds him to his home, it gives 

him healthful exercise for mind and body, 


people who thus step in to save such 
precious tracts of forest as yet remain in ‘ 
the neighborhood of our towns and villages. 
May Torrey Woods Associations spring up 
thus saves his money, it saves more money’ in every place in the country till the time _ 
that would go into recreation of doubtful comes when towns as such come to the 
value, no value or positively injurious. point of protecting their best interests by 

Take the converse. The man without a taking that which later they would not 
garden has generally no avocation or, if be willing to do without. 


it gives him fresh vegetables and fruits, it 


| 
| 
| 
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Art Commissions for Towns 

The town of Milton, Mass., has been con- 
sidering the feasibility of an art commis 
A committee was appointed and its 
estive. It 


r the 


§10n. 
and sug; 


report is illuminating gg 


Wise 


considered whether it would be 


} 


town have a commission to which should 
iM submitted the plans of all muni pal 
structures t be erected on t n land and 
5 t o1 piects ¢ itil r . 
mnt to be erected on publ | j 
It cept cemeteries t £ 
é t il, are ¢ ‘ 
t ‘ ered. but in 
? ‘ t ne ty; ‘ 
pub I i 
‘ | ‘ 
Lite t 
r eal ‘ ud ‘ 
‘ re ti econ i 
re 1 COMMIISs 


silve walhs = 

t evel iy Knows that sd 

en nh tore ght : 
I examples are d ‘ } 
repo! n part 

Although such mmiss : 
r ined ft large cities I ! 3 
nevertheless of the opin tl I 
commission properly appointed ud be 
desirable for Milton on aecount of the ex 
cellent results of the opera ns h 
commissions in the cities where thi y 
been est ib shed. New Y: re City tf rs a 
parti ilarlv notable example f the | 
tages secured by such a  commissior 
Pamphlets are published giving in detail 


history of this commission, and sh 


wing 


clearly that it is in no way obstructive, 
but that it is of great assistance to the 
municipal authorities in preparing plans 


for municipal structures and 
the 
to the municipality of gifts in 


to private in- 


dividuals contemplating presentation 
the 


of memorial structures or objects of art or 


shape 


utility to be placed in schools or municipal 
buildings. 

“In the belief that an art commission 
would not only not be obstructive but would 


operate to the advantage of Milton, as sim- 
ilar commissions have to New York and 
other municipalities, it is the opinion of 
your committee that Milton will be assist- 
ing herself and other towns of her size by 
being the first to establish one.” 
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The town couns lvist 


the legislature " ild be 1 es 

the town to appoint such a ecommiss 
any authorit 

has been pre red 


oN 


The Women of Charlotte 


| ‘ \\ I ns 4 ( n 
I 
‘ T (! i’ 
dey t | :; 
shed Home S \ 
ick } t cor eat 
tl eal s 
ed Phe thet rs 
I ( I tl t l 
er satis ! er 


partn 


ents have ‘ ed sul rting rie 
anti-tubereculosis societ The ( De- 
partment has cur ed 

spitting campaign along the foll lines: 


“Numbers of large and small ecard tt 4 


forth the evils of spitting and pleading for 
a cleaner city, were pr nted. The large 
ones are posted in and ab if bu ld nes al ad 


placed where offenses are fre juent 


cars, elevators, courthouse, city hall. tel 
graph offices, telephon booths. stations 


anywhere an idle or 


Walting person m cht 


read. The ear company nd police officers 
have agreed to distribute the small eards 


to offenders, the second 
Slides 


offense to meet with 
furnished 


arrest. have also been 
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the moving picture shows, and one or two 
nights in the week the doctrines are flashed 
upon the spectators.” This is a good ex- 
ample of what may be done in the way of a 


practical campaign fer develoring public 


opinion. 

The Civic Department is al<v this sum- 
mer conducting a prize competition for the 
best gardens along the lines of the car 
routes, the aim being to develop a more 
sightly appearance as one looks from the 


car windows. 
o% 
A Village Utopia in England 

The London Globe vouches for, at any 
rate prints, a story which ha* in it so many 
suggestions that we repre icce it: 

“An agricultural village 1: which half 
the houses are on the telephone, where the 
cottagers can ring up the shopkeepers in 
the neighboring towns and order their stores 
without taking the journey, where the vil- 
lage school been transformed into a 
paradise which is to the children a perpet- 
ual joy, where there are motor cars for the 
teachers, and a motor launch for the 
youngsters—it sounds like ‘News from No- 
where,’ and yet it really is in the very heart 
of England. This village Utopia is, says 
Progress, Norton, in Worcester- 
Tewkesbury. The 
village until the advent of the present own- 
er was in the tumble-down condition which 
is typical of so many decaying agricultural 
villages in England today. The village 
school was managed in the bad, old inefi- 
cient style; and the villagers were as much 
cut off from communication with the out- 
side world as if they had been in the center 
of the African continent. 

The first step was to cut up the estate 
into small holdings of from 5 to 25 acres; 
the next to restore and beautify the old 
manor house and establish there a woman’s 
agricultural club, where now about 30 
women are studying agriculture under com- 
petent This club is now self- 
supporting. The next attack was on the 
village school, and after a hard fight with 
the education authorities the reformers per- 
suaded them to allow the whole school to 
be run on true federal principles. Two 
trained teachers from the Froebel educa- 
tion institute have been brought from Lon- 
don, and the whole teaching up to the 
highest standard is arranged with a view 


has 


Bredon’s 


shire, five miles from 


teachers. 
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to the training of the eye, and, indeed, 
the whole body, to assist the brain. We 
are told that ‘the finest gramophone places 
the best music of the day at the disposal 
of the children.’ ” 


o%e 
The Playground Problem in Towns 


Now that the movement for playgrounds 
ius beeome an established part of the life 
ot many  »leces and still many more see 
it coming, people in backward places, par- 
ticularly small ones, argue that their towns 
ao not yet need to act because they are 
small, and vacant land is everywhere. Here 
is where they make their mistake, and they 
can verify this statement if they will con- 
sult any larger place that is now securing 
playgrounds. 

Expert opinion in England holds that no 
school is complete till it has at least 30 
square feet of play space for each child 
in attendance. American opinion holds the 
same, and a recent report of the committee 
on playgrounds of the Cambridge, Mass., 
Public School Association sets as one of 
the items needed to complete the Cambridge 
educational equipment “a minimum play 
space of 40 square feet per pupil adjacent to 
every public school building in Cambridge.” 

Arguments against some provision are no 
longer accepted, and the purpose of this 
statement is to suggest a method of meet- 
ing the inevitable, the desirable, the essen- 
tial. Within the past few years New York 
has paid more for ten acres of open space 
in the lower part of the city than it paid 
in the sixties for the more than five 
hundred acres of Central Park. Here is 
the cue for the small town. When land is 
needed, when it is admitted that it must 
sooner or later be taken, take it when it can 
be had for one cent or a fraction of a cent 
per foot instead of waiting till it will cost 
five cents, ten cents, twenty-five cents per 
foot, as it surely will later. It is not only 
economy to do this, but it is a money- 
making enterprise. A properly developed 
playground, i. e. one with play space in the 
center and proper park development around, 
perpetually assured, will increase the de- 
sirability and therefore the value of the 
adjoining land. Taxable values yield taxes; 
and taxes, thus developed, will many times 
over pay the cost of such developments if 
the plan is started in time. 

In the meantime the children have their 
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playground, and who is going to assume 
to measure the money value of healthy 
children who can use a school equipment 
instead of wasting it, who become strong 
men and women instead of invalids, who 
become producers instead of drones? Also 
the moral values, who is going to assume 
to measure them? When people look on 
these aspects of the question. what is going 
to be the fate of the petty economists, those 
who strain at a gnat of expense and swallow 
a camel of waste? 

Buy the land now. Every town can see 
in what directions it is going to grow. Get 
two or three acres of land here, there and 
elsewhere, where a school is likely to be 
needed; meet the problem, and let us have 
done with the calamity howl of expensive 
land and no money. 


we 
The Whither of Brookings 


A correspondent of this department writ- 
ing from Brookings, says, “The subject of 
village improvement has not been taken up 
in Brookings. Like all towns in 
Dakota with which I am acquainted, the 
village streets run directly east and west 
or north and south. There are no public 
parks in the village except a small triangle 
by the railway station, one village square in 
the center of which the public school is 
located, and another square containing the 
county courthouse and jail. . . . You 
know, of course, our country is very new, 
and we have not as yet passed the era of 
rapid growth, of money making, and have 
not taken up questions of an esthetic 
nature.” 

This is a frank presentation of a too com- 
mon situation. Brookings has allowed it- 
self to grow on the ugly gridiron plan, 
which is even more fatal in a flat country 
than where the contours are rather sharp, 
and it has not provided a single free open 
space with which to break the monotony. 
The College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts stands in an area of about thirty acres 
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which the authorities are mildly trying to 
decorate and that is all. 

[his is in marked contrast with many 
ot the eastern towns where a generous | 
lage green was laid out, the church, the 
school and the town house built about it, 
and the village rambled off in various 
quaint ways. And in many parts of the 
West, too, things are better done. Jacob 
Riis tells of Wenatchee, in the Columbia 
River Valley: “The day I came in, the 
daily paper had the report of a committee 
appointed by the Commercial Club to pick 
out a site for a playground for its children 
and a public recreation ground for their 
elders. And they had chosen one that could 
be bought for $5,000, which was a good deal 
more than a dollar per head for every man, 
woman and child in the town. Playground 
enough outside, did you say, on hill and 
plain? They used to say that about the 
open lots in New York, but now the open 
lots are built upon, and what then could 
have been bought for a thousand costs a 
hundred thousand dollars. And this com- 
mittee at least had made out the difference 
between a playground where the farmer, or 
the ‘cop,’ or somebody has a right to chase 
the boy, and one that belongs to him; where 
he makes the laws and learns to obey them 
at the same time—good training for future 
days, that. That is what I mean by saying 
that they are heading off the slum in the 
West.” 

But what has all this to do with Brook- 
ings? At a critical period in the history 
of our country Lincoln said: “If we could 
first know where we are and whither we 
are tending, we could better judge what to 
do and how to do it.” Brookings, like so 
much of our country, has been too busy 
promoting her commercial and industrial 
enterprises to consider either where she is 
or whither she is tending. Commerce and 
industry are not all of the life of any com- 
munity. The whither of Brookings ought 
very soon to become a matter of concern 
to her people. 
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Gleanings 


Edited by Mary V. Fuller 


Great Britain's Awakening 


| _ ( I 
| June 24, T. C. Bart p 
} rosxt ‘ Der a | 
\spre i] rr | ‘| r 
: e Act. 1909. | » thrc fF vc 
1 Act t 
I sd ded into f parts 
the first confers ] vers to ip! 
ist uildings and ) cul ne d 
S ! working Sst 
Ihe econd conta the portal ) 
rovisions with respect to town planning 
Che third requires county councils to ay 
yn t medical officers ind to. establisl 
county public health and housing commit 
tees, and to assist building societies 
The fourth contains protective clauses 
for commons, open spaces and land neal! 
royal palaces and parks, and provides for 
the repeal of certain enactments rendered 


obsolete by the Act.” 


This paper, however, views the Act in the 
four aspects described by the author as 
destructive (dealing with the doing away 
of existing conditions). constructive (pr 
visions for new dwellings), ideal (town 


The “ideal” 


planning) and administrative. 


aspect interests us particularly: 


“Hitherto our towns have sprung up ina 
sporadic and spasmodic manner, each indi- 
vidual owner following his own sweet will 
as to the direction of streets, the class and 
situation of houses and shops and the pro- 
vision of open without any regard 
to general utility or the development of ad- 
jacent land. The guiding idea has been 
profit, to provide the maximum of frontage 
at the minimum of outlay, and to crowd as 
many dwellings on an acre of ground as 
the local by-laws will allow 


spaces, 


“Late in the day come these town plan- 
ning clauses, admittedly an importation 
from Germany, the country par exce e 


of centralized government. They constitute 
an entirely new departure in British legisla 


tion, and it will be interesting to see how 
John Bull with his strong views on indi- 
vidual rights takes to them. The local 


authorities to administer the Act are: for 
London the L. C. C., and for the provinces 
the various town, urban and rural councils, 
with power to codperate between each other 


[94] 





Schemes may also be prepared by land- 
owners themselves which the locai author- 
ity has to accept on the fiat of the Local 


soard, who in their circular 
various local authorities to co 
yperate with the landowners. 


Government 
irge the 


It must be conceded that the Act covers 
i wide ground in defining the things that 
re to be taken into consideration in formu- 
iting a scheme. In addition to the con 
struction of streets we have the limitation 
in number, height and character of build 
ngs; the provision of open spaces—public 


private the preservation of objects of 


storic interest and natural beauty; sew 
erage, lighting, water supply, and the re 
moval of obstructive buildings of course 
with compensation; in fact, the word com 
pensation appears with somewhat alarming 


frequency. 

“It is curious that one of the hindrances 
esthetic developments of towns 
should be the model by-laws; regula- 
which we and for 
which we claim so much benefit. The Act 
boldly recognizes that when local by-laws 
stand in the way of town planning the 
former are in the position of George Ste- 
phenson’s ‘coo’ on the railway track, and 
they must go. By-laws have served a useful 
purpose, but their dull and unimaginative 
uniformity have left a deadly mark on the 
suburbs of all great towns. This is chiefly 
in regard to streets. The insufficiency of the 
maximum width has already been alluded 


to the 
those 
proud 


tions ol are so 


to, but the formula for footways and car- 
riageways, for macadamizing, curbing and 
channelling is no less disastrous. Why 
should there never be a carriageway less 


than 24 
traffic is a 


feet wide when the only possible 

few light tradesmen’s carts and 
bicycles? Why should a new street never 
be taken over till its footway is bordered 
with a hard, straight line of curbing? By 
all means let us have even wider spaces 
between our houses, with plenty of turf 
and trees, but why waste money in making 
wildernesses of macadam 40 feet wide, 
which form such an eyesore in every modern 
suburb? 

“My own view is that in places where the 
outlying land is the property of one or a 
few owners there is a reasonable chance of 
successful schemes being carried out, but 
where many small owners are involved it 
will be hopeless to bring them all into line. 

. The best driving force for legislation 
of any kind is to have a strong and healthy 


public opinion behind it. Even the best 
laws cannot be well administered unless 


they have the hearty approval of the great 
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mass of the people. During the last quarter = s¢} to enter inste 
of a century there has been a great awaken th 
ing in all questions of public health and ; 
national well-being, which inspires a rea- — . 
sonable confidence that the Housing and thing denhnite te rk tor t fs 
Town Planning Act, has, in the main, given hours, and = seve 
expression to the growing sense of civic tdoepted tl 
responsibility which distinguishes the pres- 
ent age, and will mark the commencement ate 
, f a new era in municipal activities.” 
Our Independence Day 
ove | 

School Hygiene massed through the successive stages 

The June issue of the Amer in Phusica rest , adoption, p ning 
Education Review is the school hygiene Now comes the sur 


imber. The opening article, by Dr, Satistactorily done in the 8 f J 
Thomas F. Harrington, shows that the ir 16, and in other pul t S 
portance of overheating and poor ventila Hie celebrations cr 
tion, improper lighting and misfit furn for our Tormer revels 
ture, neglect of exercise and abuse of ath and death included parades 
eties, and the other factors in school dis and floats, athletic 1 
eases, should be measured by the efficiency Pt!zes for decorations, drilling 
of the work done. The Boston department Skill, mus tableaux 
f school hygiene is finding out under what ng fireworks. There s 
onditions of heating and ventilation and trend t ard pape: 
ith what forms of relief of the deficiencies ™agazine articles urging uy : 


home life the school children reach the Cine ay or s imu ng hist rie 


maximum of health and working power. ®8Nd patriotism, t see! ‘ 
The department is actually making it pos vear ll see a greater devel t 
sible tor the childre n to have strong by d es it lh small places the * t 


and alert minds. the day was particul VY g 
Another article, by Leonard P. Avres. successtul, in that all the 

takes up “The Relation Between Physical together and most of thet 

Defects and School Progress.” Dr. Thomas some W 

Morgan Rotch, of Harvard University, Chi o's experience, 

vs how the Roentgen rays afford ; las = proved 


means of grading the mental and physical army tournament br 


bility of children which is far more ac diers Tor te ( s to the 1 

curate than that of age distinctions. This point of the cit tr ed tT ! 
rticle is very fully illustrated. of spectators from the outskirts and 
The necessity of extending the work of trathe very dangerous he noise of riff 


physical training in publie elementarn ana artillery exceeded eve r r 
schools is emphasized in a paper by Wil 
liam A. Ste her, director of phvsical educ vears, and display fir ! =/ 

tion in the Philadelphia publie schools. He er number of fir lar than ( 
recommends enlarging school yards so as to known before since the great fir 
give each child at least thirty s juare feet propriety ort making port 

of play space, and gradually to equip such United States army perform for th 
grounds with apparatus which may be used ment of the people is matter o1 
without much supervision. He believes that there may be discussion. a ther 

all pupils should learn to swim and that ery sad story of unsoldierly, immot 


“a 
: the formation of baseball teams sho ild be d ict | ich cde si late d n nv C} ag 
encouraged, since the city plavgrounds ean heft re the discipline T ehtens | 
be used for practice. School exhibitions But nobody was killed in Bost 
‘ " 


and field days are recommended, provided nly 33 were injured, while in Ne } 
these are not made the object of phvsical no more than the usu y were 
training and that such exercises are chosen but 97 injured. so we are on the @ Me 
as will enable all the pupils of a class or s not space to tell in detai f 
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festivities provided in many places. But 
Jet us remember this: Cleveland, which 
was the first of the larger cities to pass, 
last year, a prohibitive ordinance regard- 
ing explosives, has, for the second time, 
celebrated a true Independence Day, with- 
out a single death or serious accident. 
w% 

A Plea for Pageantry 

An editorial article in the July number of 
the Craftsman shows the difficulties, the in- 
difference and the antagonism to be met in 
modernizing the Fourth of July in so 
large and cosmopolitan a city as New 
York. It recommends taking a step for- 
ward to the devising of an entertainment 
which should “put the people into a patriotic 
mood by arousing their interest in things 
that are and have been vital to the progress 
and welfare of the country,” rather than 
telling them that they ought to be inter- 
ested in something in which most of them 
have had no share and which they cannot 
understand. 

Last summer’s pageants at York and 
Bath, England, took time and trouble, but 
“it was play time pure and simple;” there 
were no class barriers, and there came “into 
the daily lives of the people a realization 
of the civic pride which had endured for 
generations.” The aliens who make up so 
large a part of the population of our city 
might have a part in a pageant reproducing 
the history of Manhattan. There are his- 
torians, artists, sculptors, actors and com- 
posers to prepare such an enterprise. This 
article pleads for “a dramatic representa- 
tion on a colossal scale and in the open 
air, of the blending of the peoples and a 
forecast of the future nation.” 


ote 
Civic Righteousness 


In an address on this subject, reproduced 
in the June number of the Albany Citizen, 
President Harry Pratt Judson, of Chicago 
University, says: 

“Thus far our attempts at municipal re- 
generation have generally taken one of two 
forms, tinkering with governmental ma- 
chinery and public spasms. ... Four points 
seem to me essential: 1. Municipal organi- 
zation should be simple. 2. Responsibility 
should be definitely placed. 3. Publicity 
should be complete at every point. 4. The 
public service should be a profession, not a 
plum tree.” 





In enlarging on these points the author 
advocates a small city council, chosen on a 
general ticket for a three-year term, one- 
third renewed annually, which should be, 
with the mayor as chairman, an adminis- 
trative board for the whole city, selecting 
the principal administrative heads, each of 
whom should choose his own staff and have 
a seat, with or without a vote, in the coun- 
cil. Public records should be exact and al- 
ways open to inspection. The people should 
be able to blame or praise intelligently. 
There should be a “clear conviction that 
municipal affairs are a permanent business, 
with the fundamental purpose of rendering 
a service to the community.” We are in 
need of “a profound reconstruction, not of 
our statute books, but of the whole mental 
attitude of the public towards the municipal 
serv ice.” 

we 
Municipal Health 


The American Journal of Public Hygiene 
for June contains a number of papers of 
interest to our readers. 

“Damage Suits for Typhoid Fever,” by 
W. F. Snow, Secretary of the California 
State Board of Health, maintains that the 
city should be held responsible by the citi- 
zens for efficient public health administra- 
tion. James Thayer Gerould shows how 
society pays the bill of delayed housing re- 
form. A paper by Dr. P. M. Hall, Health 
Commissioner of Minneapolis, read last 
October at the meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, states in regard 
to his city’s incineration plant: “With the 
completion of the full plan of utilization, 
we will be able to dispose of our garbage 
for nothing and save the city in heat and 
light between $30,000 and $40,000 per an- 
num.” The medical health officer of Ed- 
monton, Alta., recites the difficulties in the 
disposal of city wastes and in overcoming 
nuisances which menaced the health of that 
city. There is a paper by the health officer 
of Detroit showing how the school nurse 
aids medical inspection of schools. The re- 
port of the committee on foods of the 
American Public Health Association tells 
what cities have accomplished in the pro- 
tection of food stuffs, the purification of 
water supplies and in the fight for clean 
milk. W. A. Evans, Health Commissioner 
of Chicago, says regarding the milk sup- 
ply of his city, “We are sure that in op- 
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tional tuberculin testing or pasteurization 
properly controlled we have found the 
proper solution of this vexed milk question, 
a solution which in time will be found ac- 
ceptable alike to farmer, dealer, consumer 
and health official.” Dr. Arthur Lederer 
gives facts and figures showing the influ- 
ence of an improved water supply upon the 
death rate of cities. 
wm 

Fly Fighting 

Among summer campaigns none 1s more 
worth while than that of the American 
Civie Association against the dangerous 
house-fly. A special bulletin of the fly- 
ehting committee of the Association talks 





ight out on the text “Either man must 





stra 
ill the fly or the fly will kill the man.” It 
tells why and how flies should be banished 
and killed, and its words are so terse and 
ts illustrations so startling that one does 
not dare neglect its warning. 
w% 

Historical Pageants 

One of the most suggestive articles that 
have presented patriotic pageantry is “The 
New Fourth of July” by Percy Mackaye 
in the July Century. 

It is true that some substitute must b 


found for our former folly sufficiently dig- 
nified, beautiful and joyous to express the 
national idea for which Independence Day 
stands. Pageantry involves participation 
by the people, as well as leadership by 
artists able to guide the people in ade 
quate expression of their own communi- 
ties in forms of civic art. 

Mr. Mackaye gives an outline of the 
two-year plan for the Pittsburg pageant 
which he and Mr. John W. Alexander are 
to direct. The first year’s pageant will 
symbolize the history, folk-lore and tradi- 
tion of the past; the second year’s festival 
will have for its central feature a civic 
drama, “The Masque of Labor,” composed 
by Mr. Mackaye, and acted by distinguished 
actors, while the choruses, composed by 
Mr. F. S. Converse, will be sung by thou- 
sands of workers and citizens. The details 
of the plan are most interesting and lead 
naturally to the author’s long list of prac- 
tical suggestions invaluable to any com- 
munity wishing to adopt a broad, consistent 
plan for uniting its citizens in such a series 
of yearly festivals. 


CITY 97 


Another article in the same number f 
the Century, by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, 
delightfully describes “Historical Pageants 
in England and America,” and offers s 


gestions for similar spectacles 


we 
Buildings in Public Parks 
The June issue of P ! ( 


‘ 


“An interesting decision on the right 
erect public buildings in a park, and 


uses to which such buildi 





) T 
has been rendered by the of 
California 

‘The Court held, in bri 
tio! by a city on a sq t 
as ‘a public place forever I 
of the community in general,’ of a pul 
library tor the ise ol e same pub S 
not only not inconsistent with the purpose 
for which the park was dedicated, but 
aid and furtherance of its enjoyment by) 
public but the building can be used 
strictly library purposes only; so that e 
rooms therein may be provided as a meet 
ing place for the board of library directors 
they cannot be provided for the board f 
education.” 

os 

Our National Civic Art 

The supplement to the July issu 
{rt and Progress contains the “Proceeding 
of the First Annual Convention of the 


American Federation of Arts,” he 
Washington in May. 
In his illustrated address J. Horace Me 


Farland defined civic art as “the practice 
of city making for the highest good of all,” 
and showed that ugliness in any part of a 
city is unnecessary and nprofitable. He 


spoke some strong words against the smoke 
and billboard nuisances. Edward T. Hart- 
man gave some clear instructions on “How 
to Reach the People :” first, by showing 
them that beauty in a city pays commer- 
cially; second, by persuading them to study 
nature with the camera; third, by the mak- 
ing of artistic cheap products; fourth, by 
making art museums intelligible and at- 
tractive; and lastly, and always, by ta 
ing, by persuading persistently. 

The address by James William Pattisor 
Secretary of the Municipal League of Chi 
cago, outlined the educational work of the 
League, which involves proving to the 
people themselves what they can do to pro- 
mote civic beauty, and also bringing pres- 
sure to bear to preserve a beauty spot or 
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to prevent the adoption of an inartistic 
Frank der Lanecken, director 
the Mechanics Institute of 
Rochester, spoke upon “The Art Develop- 


ment of Smaller Cities.” 


plan. von 


of art in 


He feels strongly 


that the smaller cities should not try to 
copy the big ones, but should express their 
own ideals, based on local history and 


conditions: 

“We who live in smaller cities want to 
see New York City remain New York City 
so that when we spend $15 car fare to go 
there we can see something different from 
what we see at home, not the same thing 
bigger.”’ 

w% 

A Council of Mayors 

A conference of 42 New York 
was held in Schenectady in July to deal 
with municipal problems. 


mayors 


The Survey of 
July 9 thus points out the significance of 
the conference: 

“First, nearly all of the municipalities of 
the state were represented; second, those 
present were the chosen representatives of 
the people and held in their power the ap- 
portionment of public funds; third, they 
were a high type of men, seriously inter- 
ested in serious subjects; fourth, they unani- 


mously agreed that public health work 
should occupy a much greater place in 
municipal affairs; fifth, they adopted a 


series of resolutions pledging themselves to 
specific efforts in this direction with every 
evidence of hearty approval.” 
% 

Recreation Buildings 

The fourth annual congress of the Play- 
Association of America held 

The July number of the Play- 
ground gives the report of the committee 


ground was 


in June. 


on reereation buildings for large and small 
which takes up only those 
recreation buildings connected with public 
playgrounds. 

The building can bring to- 
gether under one roof the public bath, the 
branch library, the district station 
and the public lecture hall, each interest 
thus reaching a greater number 


communities, 


recreation 
nurse 


of people ; 
those that come for one thing will grow 
interested in another also, and 
will fill 


for unity. 


the social 
element the whole building and 
make the finest 
system of combined playgrounds and recrea- 
tion buildings in the world. In Los An- 
geles the directors and their 
live in the recreation centers: 


Chicago has 


families 
this is “the 
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Cite 
settlement idea municipalized.” Items 
from Pittsburg, St. Louis, Louisville, Ky., 
and San Francisco are given in this report, 
which emphasizes the essential factor in 
getting the greatest amount of good out of 
the public recreation building—*‘that the 
best obtainable people shall be in charge.” 

This issue contains a short article by 
Charles B. Floyd describing the Brookline, 
Mass., municipal gymnasium, the motto of 
which is “The health of the people, the 
beginning of happiness.” 


we 
Municipal Research Bureaus 


The New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search is the pioneer of its kind. It in- 
volves an annual expense of $100,000 to the 
private citizens who support it. 

The Boston idea is different. The new 
Bureau of Research established in that city 
is said to be “the first governmental under- 
taking of its kind in any city.” It is made 
up of two men appointed by the Finance 
Commission,—Mr. George A. A. Ernst, as 
director, and Mr. Guy Emerson, as en- 
whose salaries of $5,000 each are 
met by the city’s appropriation of $10,000, 


gineer, 


It remains to be seen how further expense 
will be provided for. The 
of July 2 


“Boston's real need, as it is sensed by the 
Finance Commission, is not so much of ac- 
countants as of men who can direct ac- 
countants it it becomes necessary to employ 
them; not of men skilled in working out 
unit cost systems so much as of a man who 
can see through all the little hypocricies of 
‘concealing systems,’ of a man, who, finally, 
can read department reports and make sane 
and logical comments on them.” 


Boston Common 


Says: 


wm 
The Way ‘“‘ White Wings’’ Work 
The recent annual report of the New 


York Street Cleaning Department is at- 
tractively illustrated and makes interesting 
reading for citizens. 

Not to go further into figures than to say 
that there are more than 2,000 miles of 
streets in the boroughs of Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Brooklyn to keep clean, and 
850,000 families from which to make col- 
lections of waste, we may call attention to 
the simple, readable story of the day’s 
work and the economie methods of this 
department. Difficulties and problems are 
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With the Vanguard 


Nothing is more interesting and noth 
ing is more discouraging than the privacy 
of public business——-Wooprow WI son at 
the Short Ballot Conference. 


w% 


Springfield, Ill., has passed an ordinance 
providing for the annual appropriation of 
sums of money amounting to about $100,000 
for park and boulevard purposes. 

w% 

The small parks of St. Paul are to get 
the benefit of the 1909 legislative appro- 
priation of $50,000. The money is to be 
expended in driveways and bridges. 

we 

“Chicago people think their city almost 
as corrupt as San Francisco.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said the Cali- 
fornian, warmly. “That’s Chicago nerve. 
Always trying to get into our class.”— 
Philade lphia Ledger. 


we 


The Wisconsin State Board of Health 
has ruled that after September 1, 1910, the 
use of the common drinking cup be pro- 
hibited on trains, in railway stations, in 
public and private schools, and in other 
public places throughout the state. 


we 


Chicago’s small parks and playgrounds 
are doing just what was hoped for. The 
newest one was opened on Washington’s 
Birthday, and a month and a half later 
2.200 names were enrolled in its gymna- 
sium. The total attendance for March re- 
corded at this playground was nearly 20,000. 


The new “Women’s City Club” of Chi- 
cago is made up of women who in smaller 
groups have been working for a better and 
more beautiful city. Through this larger 
organization they will now do bigger things. 
More workers will be enlisted, and the club 
will command official recognition as a 
means of help in the solving of civie prob- 
lems. 
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Baltimore has a “mosquito ordinance” of 
which every family has a copy. It pro- 
vides that coal oil must be poured into 
cesspools every fifteen days; that no stag- 
nant water be permitted to stand; that bad 
drains be repaired, and that water barrels 
and fire »uckets be screened. 


we 


On June 1 the new Massachusetts law 
preventing the sale of dangerous explosives 
went into effect. The use of illuminating 
fireworks at night is allowed, as well as the 
sale of explosives when sent directly out of 
the state, and official salutes. Cities and 
towns are given the right of local regula- 
tion according to public sentiment. 


Spokane has organized the children to 
work for the city beautiful. The mayor 
made an address to the children in his 
office, and then and there seeds were given 
them with which to work wonders and win 
prizes. In the fall the children will have a 
flower parade and a picnic at the inter-state 
fair, and honors will be awarded. 


wt 


Hartford, Conn., has an automobile 
sprinkler with a capacity of about 1,250 
gallons, that is used principally in the busi- 
ness section. It is, however, at the call of 
any citizen in the outlying districts who 
notifies the street department that things 
are dusty out his way. The sprinkler 
makes a flying trip, does a thorough job 
and returns to the scene of its principal 
activity. 


The open air concerts in Central Park 
are given at the upper end of the mall, 
where 2,500 people can be seated on benches 
and several thousand more on the shaded 
grass. The audience is largely American, 
and the well-arranged program, occupying 
an hour and a half, is listened to with a 
silence interrupted only by the murmur of 
the breeze and the plash of the fountains. 
This keen appreciation is the result of years 
of popular musical education. 


 ————— i. 
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The Parks and Playgrounds Association 
of New York City is making use of vacant 
lots in crowded sections to give the chil- 
dren a chance to play, and is also provid- 
ing equipment and supervision for the same 
purpose on the roofs of buildings. It is 
dangerous and demoralizing to play in the 
streets, and this idea of using what is at 
hand to keep the children out of the public 
highway is a good one. 


w% 


The board of park and cemetery commis- 
sioners of Grand Rapids, Mich., has, by a 
new tree ordinance, complete control of all 
trees and shrubs planted in the city streets, 
and can employ an expert forester to super- 
vise tree planting and arrangement. The 
board can also condemn diseased trees on 
abutting properties and oblige property 
owners to take care of their own trees and 
keep them trimmed. 

o%e 

Apropos of the recent sane view of the 
practical results of manual training in the 
public schools, we are interested to learn 
that the school committee of Providence, 
R. I., has been petitioned by eleven promi- 
nent manufacturers to establish an indus- 
trial course in one of the high schools, 
promising to take from two to six boys 
each as half-time apprentices. Here is a 
laboratory method that is worth while. 

w%e 

Underground inclined street crossings 
have been proposed to the new Commission 
on Congestion of Population by the New 
York Evening Mail, as a means of reliev- 
ing congestion at important traffic points. 
The traffic police now face serious danger 
many times a day. It is claimed that un- 
derground inclines similar to the ramps by 
which one ascends easily from the trains at 
the Hudson Terminals to the concourse, 
would give practical relief to the situation. 

ww 

The University of Wisconsin has secured 
the appointment of Edward J. Ward as 
supervisor of social centers throughout the 
state. Mr. Ward has done a fine work in 
Rochester, N. Y., in using the public 
schools as social centers and in developing 
the civic clubs of that city, which give 
expression to the whole social center idea. 


The State of Wisconsin means that the 

needs of its municipalities shall be studied 

and met by the developing of civie activi- 

ties in connection with social center work. 
wwe 

Bright colors of birds and flowers illum- 
inate the cards signed and dated by the 
school children of Oldham, England: 

“I promise to do all in my power to pro- 
tect wild birds and plants and flowers, and 
to influence others to do the same. 

“T promise not to destroy wild birds’ 
nests, nor take their eggs, nor pull up 
plants by the roots, nor injure trees, plants, 
flowers nor animals in Oldham and neigh- 
borhood; to do my best to sow seeds, or 
plant flowers and trees, in or around Old- 
ham at least once every year; to do all I 
can to make my home, school and town 
beautiful.” 

we 


Svracuse is having a summer 
beautifying homes. The competition is 
three classes according to the assessed 
uation of houses, with the same prizes in 


each class: $20 for the first, $10 for tl} 


second, and seven prizes of $5 each. After 





October 1 the judges will make the awards, 
wl } will be based on the appearance 

places during the whole season, the ear 
taken, the improvement of the property 
with flowers. vines or vegetable gardens, the 
conditior of the surroundings nad the 


freedom of the back vard from rubbish and 


nsightly structures. 
we 


The proposed new Buffalo charter in- 
cludes provision for an elective board com 
posed of the mayor, who is the chairman, 
and four councilmen, chosen for four years, 
each of the five to be the head of one of 
the following departments: public affairs, 
accounts and finance, public safety, streets 
and public improvements, and parks and 
publie property. The mayor shall be the 
head of the department of public affairs, 
with a salary of $7,500 a year: the other 
four members of the board shall be assigned 
to their departments by the board itself, 
each member receiving an annual salary of 
$6,000. There are to be no local party con- 
ventions, the members of the council being 
nominated by petition only, and a thousand 
voters being required to place any name in 
nomination on the ballot. The referendum 
and the recall are also provided for. 
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The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research is codperating with the Health 
Department and charitable organizations in 
a fight for the babies. Stations have been 
established in the congested districts where 
mothers may get advice and aid. Visiting 
nurses are making daily rounds, and ice 
and fresh, clean milk are supplied. A card 
of instruction has been issued to help 
mothers to keep their babies clean, well and 
happy and to show what to do in ease of 
illness. This card, when hung conspicu- 
ously in the home, gives constant warning 
ind suggestion. It is signed by the Bureau 
of Inquiry and Registration, City Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

we 
The most extensive piece of work under 
aken in 1909 by the Merchants’ Associa- 


on of San Francisco, Was that if inspect 


ng the construction of all the work done 
inder the $18,200,000 bond issue voted in 
190s. The Association’s summary of the 


s given on page 6 of the 1910 


indertaking 
nnual report, under the heading, “Bureau 

Inspection of Puble Improvements.” 

The Civie League began this work and 

irried it on for a number of months; then, 
eeling that the Merchants’ Association w 
etter equipped for continuing the inspec 

the League requested the Association 
take over the work and the balances 

e funds ($4,000) subseribed for the pur 
pose, 

Accordingly the Association’s Bureau of 
Inspection was organized last November, 
the Committee of Public Affairs to have 
general supervision of the work. A special 
subseription for $25,000 per year for two 
vears was raised to enable the Association 
to earry on this bond work without dis 
continuing its other undertakings. The 
work now under construction and under 
the Bureau’s inspection includes: a new 
sewer system, to cost $4,000,000; new school 
houses, to cost $5,000,000; a high pressuré 
fire protection system, to cost $5,200,000; a 
new city hospital, to cost $2,000,000 ; and a 
new Hall of Justice, to cost $1,000,000, A 
new garbage disposal system, to cost 
$1,000,000, will also be under the inspection 
of the Bureau as soon as the work is 


started. 
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Under this system much bad material 
has been rejected, defects in cor struct i 
have been corrected, and the standard i 
inspection by the city inspectors has be 
raised. Thus many thousands of dollars 


have been saved to the eCity and the tax 
The Board of Publie Works has 
cooperated with the Association in corre 


payers. 


ing matters to which the Bureau has eal 


attention in its efforts to see that the 


is of high grade and that the taxpayers ar 
getting full value for their money. 


Civie parades are good things ay 
had one of 1,800 individuals June 19 

hich gave the eitizens a good lea t thre ’ 
equipment and activities of the 3 


lepartments. Of the “White W rs” 
ade in New York, Street Cleaning ¢ 
sioner Edwards says: 
In order to promote efficiency and cre 
an 5 t ps in the working force, | 
ordered a parade of the department for 
on June 3, when the men were paraded bs 
fore the citizens in such a way as to s 
the people a fine body ot ible me! a 


well-cared-for animals and plant 


sult was to raise the reputation of the de 
partment and its operation, and t 

the general public by the exhibitior The 
nen enjyoved holiday a rd 
ing of a cup and banne! P 7 
rivalry va created v} s he 
venefit to the service 





1] pre le ~ | ( 1 me 
re res twent millior horse-pe 


popular participation to make it work.” 

But the peopl wh fterwards operated } 
that machinery developed only on 
horse-power of popular participation, spend 
ing the great bulk of their energ n 2 { 
ting bread and jam. So the device 
work as intended. 

Did the Good Men readjust the 
of their device so that it ' 
one million horse-power 

No, gentle reader. ‘hey t st 


and said “It is the duty of the people t 
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Books for the Citizen 


[Readers are requested to order books reviewed in this department through The Ameri- 
can City. American books will be sent on receipt of the postpaid price. Special quotations 


will be made on foreign books.] 


Public Recreation Facilities t 

The March issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science covers this subject in a collection 
of significant articles by men and women 
prominent in the movement for parks and 
playgrounds. 

A general article by John Nolen on “The 
Parks and Recreation Facilities in the 
United States” outlines the character and 
functions of national, state and city parks 
and draws conclusions as to increasing the 
working value of each. “Typical Parks— 
National, State, County and City” are 
described in a group of articles which in- 
cludes the following: “The Boston Met- 
ropolitan Park System,” by William B. Las 
Casas, Chairman of the Metropolitan Park 
Commission of that city; “City Planning 
and Philadelphia Parks,’ by Andrew 
Wright Crawford, Secretary of the City 
Parks Association of Philadelphia; “The 
Park Movement in Madison, Wisconsin,” 
by Charles N. Brown, Secretary of the 
Madison Park and Pleasure Drive Associa- 
tion; and “Recreation Developments in 
Chicago Parks,” by Graham Romeyn Tay- 
lor, Secretary of the Playground Associa- 
tion of Chicago. The articles on Boston 
and Chicago are illustrated by diagrams 
showing the extent of open spaces in both 
systems and the plans of several of Chi- 
cago’s playgrounds. The new type devel- 
oped by Chicago, that of small park rec- 
reation centers, expresses “the growing rec- 
ognition that recreation facilities for the 
whole family and all the members of the 
community are just as much needed as the 
children’s playgrounds which are now ac- 
cepted necessities.” The park movement 
in Madison is under the care of a private 
corporation acting as trustee for the city. 

“The Social Significance of Parks and 
Playgrounds” is brought out in a set of 
deeply interesting articles by practical 
workers of distinction, who, aside from 


+ The American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Philadelphia Octavo, 226 pp.;: 
$1.00 postpaid. 





proving the necessity of play, make definite 
suggestions as to the organization and man- 
agement of recreation centers. Charles 
Mulford Robinson shows that education is 
a by-product of the intelligent use of prop- 
erly organized parks. Victor Von Borosini, 
of Hull House, tells what recreation facili- 
ties are doing for our immigrant popula- 
tion. The importance of leadership in play 
is emphasized. Miss Beulah Kennard says, 
“You can build a playground around a good 
director if you have nothing but a lamp- 
post for equipment.” In discussing “Music 
and Refreshments in Parks,” Philip H. 
Goepp, of Philadelphia, maintains that “to 
provide good music and refreshments at the 


same time and place defeats the purpose of 


each.” 

The “Recreative Centers of Los Angeles, 
California,” are described by Bessie D. 
Stoddart, Secretary of the Los Angeles 
Playground Commission, and there is an 
article by Eustace M. Peixo : 
Francisco, on “The Columbi: 
Club, a Unique Playground,” as well as one 
by Dr. William Béhmert on the “Heide 
Park” of Dresden, Germany. 








we 

Civic Responsibility 

The lectures given at Yale University 
by Governor Hughes on “The Attitude of 
the Individual,” “Administrative Effi 
ciency” and “Political Parties” have beer 
combined in one volume under the title of 
“Conditions of Progress in Democratic Gov 


ernment.”+ Its object is “to quicken in 
young men the sense of civic responsibil 


and it bears the stirring message of the 
practical idealist. 
This message is given first to the in- 


rh 


dividual who, dismayed at the numb 
unworthy voters, regards lightly his own 
right of suffrage. To the duty of counting 
more because others count ail i 

the duty of contributing through the influ- 
ence of his personality to the forces which 


t By Hon. Charles Evans Hughes Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New York 1910 
123 pp.; $1.25 postpaid 
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NOW READY 


Conditions of Progress in Democratic Government 
By HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, 


Governor of the State of New York. 

To every man who appreciates his civie responsibility this 
volume will be most welcome. It is inspired with the statesman- 
like character of the distinguished author and its publication 
is a distinct service to the state as well as to the individual 
citizen. 

“No person is better fitted to give advice or to point out practical ideals in 
American Government.”—Lowell Courier-Citizen 
“One feels confident that it is likely quite to serve its purpose—since it puts 


the case of decency and justice in a manner clear and eloquent through unpreten 
tiousness.”—Chic iwo Inter Ocean 
Price, $1.25, Postpaid 


Vlense Address Dept. A. ¢ 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








Hindrances to Good Citizenship 
By RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES BRYCE 


BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


Author of ‘‘The American Commonwealth”’ 


When a man who for thirty years has been an honored participant in the 
political life of his own country, and who has also been a close student of political 


conditions i 


the United States——when such a man consents to speak to us on 
the hindrances to good citizenship, those who believe that good citizenship is the 
corner-stone of our liberties should be willing to listen. 

But Mr. Bryce does more than indicate the three hindrances to good citizen- 
ship; he shows us how to overcome them. Filled with that optimism which is the 
result of broad experience and deep insight, this book is one from which the reader 
rises refreshed, encouraged and inspired to a better fulfillment of his own civic 


duties—or privileges, as Mr. Bryce would call them. 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS Siw'Vor® city 


{ When ordering please address Department S. 
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produce ntelligent, right voting “What 
ever evil may exist in soclety or p lit Cs, 


simply points the question to the 


he attitude of. the individ | I re 
es that “government is not something 
apart from us, or above us, that It is we 


rselves organized in a grand cooperative 
effort to protect mutual rights and to s 
cure common opportunity and impr 
ment.” the attitude of such a one mus 
ide a large sympathy with the interests 
the individual as such, to the end that 
by strict integrity and vigilance, by inte 
gent understanding of community interests. 
by candor, justice, self-reliance and courage, 
each life “shall contribute to the reality. 
the security and the beneficence of gover 
ment by the people.” 


The largest part of our duties as citizens 


s to see that the representatives of the pee 
ple do their work well. Eticient adminis 
tration is necessary to secure economy, ti 
reveal defects in government and 
remedies. Governor Hughes akes el 


the right attitude toward public oftic It 
ild be dignified by adequate pay, bY pel 
manence, by efficiency, by fairness in 
sm on the part of citizens and the press 
‘The chief safeguard against inefficienc 
ecountability to the people.” Fy 
and short ballots make it possible t 
lorce accountability. 
Municipal elections hay 
th national polities. “Fre ing r «ities 





from the control of national part real 
tions, and the de velopment ot a system 
local government which will aid con 
centrating administrative responsibility, 


ll remove many of the most pernicious 


we 
The Hindrances to Good Citizenship ‘ 

Che introduction to these four Yale le« 
tures by Hon. James Bryce states th 
requisities of citizenship to be intelligence 
self-control and conscience : 


“The citizen must be able to understand 
the interests of the community, must b: 
able to subordinate his own will to the 
general will, must feel his responsibility 
to the community and be prepared to serve 
it by voting, working, or (if need be) 
fighting.”’ 

By Hon. James Br 
Press, New York Duo 
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F you are not happy in your work—aif you would 
rather be doing something else, you should 


prepare yourself for the realization of your ambition. 


It is not necessary for you to give up your present work. 


Continue in it while preparing yourself for your life’s work. 
prey Sg! : 


Our institution offers home study courses, equal to those of the 


best universities and colleges in America. 


The president of the second largest bank in America, in a recent interview 


he 


states that in all the success that has come to him, he has only one regret 


has not a college education. 


There is nothing to prevent your receiving a college education, the way is 


open. The matter is in your hands. It is for you to determine whether you 


wish to prepare yourself for a larger field of usefulness or whether you 


are satished with your present attainments. 


A request for particulars will be the 


We shall 


EOPLES UNIVERSITY 


hrst step up to a larger held. sox 1313, University City, St. Louis, Mo 


me, without obligat y part, 
information about the League and how I can 
2¢ study of the Course I have marked be- 


axe up ta 


send them to you by return mail together 


with specific information on the subject you 
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Engineers are Agreed 


WHEREVER “PIONEER” FILLER AS- 
PHALT HAS BEEN USED ENGINEERS 
ARE UNIFORM IN THEIR OPINION AS 
TO ITS SUPERIORITY AND ECONOMY 






The City Engineer 
€ New Castle Pa., says: “Tyce Pp > a - oan 
Asphalt in 1 Results itisfact ( 


gz use 























ity Engineer 


The City Engineer 

of Char iign, Ill, says ‘“ $ . - ’ : 
FP ge eg = gl ne Phe City Engineer 
and will be specified for 1 ) s y t v t f ¢ } 
pavement.” 


The City Engineer a he t two years, and | 
f Holland, Mich., says: ‘Used ‘P 

ago River Street. Will re¢ 1 for x 

brick pavement.” The City Engineer 

The City Engineer f W ed ( 

: : ; } t f f thr . I 

of Flint, Mich., says: ‘“‘Used ‘P eer’ Filler : . ‘ : ‘ 

1904 Five years later bricks PI I - : 

wear, and not a crack exists in t pavement ( 

tracts for 26,000 sq. yds. of brick 


awarded and ‘Pioneer’ Filler will be Phe City Engineer 
6 } M \ , " eral 
The Assistant City Engineer t t 


f Minneapolis, Minn., says “Rega f 
- eer’ Filler in 1905, and have used it i t 
95,000 sq. yds. of brick paving. It stays in | 


reduces noise quite materially.” ‘ . - . 
: F Get Our Specifications 
The City Engineer ' ; 
of Conneaut, Ohio, says: “ ‘Pioneer’ Filler 
has been used with success on six different street 
our city—and these are the best paved streets we h 
The City Engineer 


of Painesville, Ohio, says “Used ‘Pioneer’ 


block of brick pavement in 1905 In 1 paved t 
of our principal streets, using same Filler Has ¢ 
good satisfaction, and is in r y Vv 

any other filler that has come under my notice.” 


600-614 Harvester Building 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


The American Asphaltum S0ntthe 
& Rubber Co. 
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